Scourge of the Germans: 
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"Why does Daddy walk in his sleep 2” 


MOTHER: Not walk, Bobby. I said ride. 
Daddy’s riding in his sleep tonight so 
that he can wake up somewhere else 
tomorrow morning. 


BosByY: Riding what? A horse? I wouldn’t 
ride an old horse with my eyes shut! And 
why did Daddy go away? 


MOTHER: Whoa-a, there. One question at 
a time. Daddy’s riding a Pullman. 
He’d look pretty funny on a horse, with 
his briefcase flapping. And he’s away 
because there’s a war. Daddy has to 
go places on business to help win it. 


BoBBY: Why? I thought soldiers—like 
Uncle Dan—were to win the war. 


MOTHER: Men like Daddy, too, who help 
to make things that our soldiers need 
to fight with. 


BosBY: Are there soldiers with Daddy to- 
night? Riding on that Pull-a-man? 





FOR COMFORT AND SAFETY AS YOU 


MOTHER: Lots of them, probably. And lots 
more on what they call “troop trains”, 
with Pullmans specially for soldiers. 


BosBY: And do those soldiers walk —I mean 
ride—in their sleep? Like Daddy does? 


MOTHER: Yes, dear. That’s what Pullmans 
are for. So people can sleep while they 
go from one place to another instead of 
sitting up all night and getting there 
tired out. 


BosBY: Gee, Mom, I’d like to ride in my 
sleep! Can’t we go on a Pull-a-man? 
MOTHER: We will go, son. Lots of times 


and lots of places. But not till the 
war is over. Right now, our place is 


here at home. Even over the holidays— 
instead of going to Grandma’s, as we’d 
like to. We’ll leave those Pullman beds 
for people like Daddy —who have to travel 
—and for men in uniform like Uncle Dan 
—who might get a holiday furlough! 


Note to wartime travelers: 

Trains are crowded and Pullman space some- 
times hard to get, but when you must travel, 
try to go Pullman by all means. Then you'll 
have a place to sit and a place to sleep that 
are all yours straight through to your destina- 
tion. And you'll be leaving coach space for 
necessary travelers who can't afford the privacy 
and comfort you'll enjoy. 


% BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS x 


PULLMAN 


FOR EIGHTY YEARS 


THE GREATEST NAME IN PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 
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Looking at War 


through the Mimeograph keyhole 


Saving one paper clip you ordinarily might twist up idly 
and throw away won’t win a war. 


But if 1,400,000 office people each day saved one paper clip, 
that would release enough replacement steel to make more 
than two 50-mm. machine guns. Machine guns shorten wars. 

Shorter warsbringmore sons, husbands and fathers backsooner. 


One saved paper clip represents a point of view these days of 
the patriotic American office. Such offices say, “Useit longer, wear 
it shorter, care for it better, think harder before throwing it away.” 


A. B. Dick Company, long-time aid to the American office, uses 
this space to widen that point of view—to help shorten the war. 
A.B. Dick Company, Chicago. The Mimeograph Co., Ltd., Toronto. 








e 

M | mM The Mimeograph duplicator is a 
trusty means of communication 
among our armed forces (just as 
it was in World War I). Back 
home it is saving man-hours and 
speeding up production in the 

great Battle of Building. 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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You’ve never seen a motor like this new Fairbanks-Morse Motor, 
because never before have so much stamina, versatility, and protec- 
tion been built into one motor housing! 


CHECK THESE POINTS... 
Y 1. 40° C. Motor. v 2. Protected frame. 


Y 3. Conduit box has controls that give new meaning to 
‘‘adaptable,’”’ ‘‘convenient,’’ and ‘‘handy.”’ 


¥ 4. Famous Fairbanks-Morse COPPERSPUN Rotor—the ONLY 
rotor centrifugally cast in ONE piece and of COPPER. 


If you are buying motors now but want them to be 
up-to-date for postwar production, see this motor 
demonstrated. There’s no other way to appreciate how 
much more it offers you! Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fair- 
banks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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LETTERS 


‘One Thing Beautiful’ 

Of all things that have resulted from this 
welter of war, the picture on the front cover 
of your issue for Oct. 18 is the One Thing 
Beautiful. 

My feelings embrace each figure with eni- 
tion. The lesson is vigorous for good. Each 
detail in the picture from the upturmed {ce 
and expectant mouth, the grateful, confident 








smile of the protecting sister, and the big- 
brother attitude of the Good Samaritan from 
America—these and many others make this 
picture most worthy of further use and _ per- 
petuation in some form. 


Cnester Face 
San Diego, Calif. 
The Army in England 


Editor’s Note: The letter that follows comes 
from a former NEWSWEEK writer now serving 
in England with the Army. It is printed be- 
cause its odds and ends present an interesting 
picture of soldier life in Britain. 


There is no fresh milk at our messes, as the 
United States government forbids us to drink 

>the stuff. It’s not T.B. tested. 

Fresh eggs are worth their weight in gold; 
they are shipped in iron chests. The Air Corps 
boys get ‘em occasionally. Britishers are allowed 
to keep 25 hens (every back yard has a few); 
if they keep 26 they have to declare egg pro 
duction. Incidentally, the usual G.I. breakfast 
consists of scrambled powdered eggs and Spam. 

Liquor, for those who really like it, is 4 
forinidable problem. Package stores will sl 
only to regular customers, e.g., Britishers. 4! 
the pubs—and not all places sell Scotch- 
2 ounce drink runs from $ to 412. shillings 
about 60 to 90 cents. Usually, the Scotch runs 
out in an hour, the day’s supply; sherry, wher 
available, is even more expensive and harder 
get. Some places have cold brew, called lager 

but the customary drink is a draught called ale 
or bitters, served warm, at a shilling a pint. Oh 
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THE GHOST 





FLEET 


SUNK BY THE 7/4; COLUMN 


This is a naval task force. It’s 
only a small part of the fleet which 
might have been built — if Ameri- 
cans had been more careful. In a 
single year, accidents have cost us 
enough working time to build 60 
battleships — enough ships to blast 
the Japs out of the Pacific and 
shorten the war by months. We 
cannot boast about “‘all out” war 
production while this tragic drain 
upon our manpower continues. 

Most accidents are caused by the 
7th Column of carelessness — and 
the 7th Column must be smashed. 
War industries, working with in- 
surance company safety engineers, 
have proven that it can be done. 
For example, one American Steel 
and Wire Company plant worked 


2,049,134 man-hours without a 
single disabling accident! 

But the 7th Column continues to 
take a terrific toll.of our war work- 
ers while they are away from their 
jobs. In 1942, more than 30,000 
persons were killed at home and 
27,000 more on the highway. Ii the 
first 20 months of war, injuries from 
accidents of all kinds reached the 
appalling total of 15,500,000. 

Only an aroused America can 
smash the 7th Column, which is so 
gruesomely at work in every cor- 
ner of the nation. By joining with 
others to improve our disgraceful 
record of home front casualties, you 
benefit yourself and the entire 
country. 

Fewer accidents will make avail- 


* Live, Work, Drive Safely... SMASH THE 7th COLUMN ...and Help Speed Victory * 


able more men to build more planes; 
more guns, more ships — and thus 
win an earlier victory. Fewer acci- 
dents will mean lower insurance 
costs, bringing security and pro- 
tection within the reach of millions 
of additional families. Fewer acci- 
dents will bring our soldiers home 
sooner to a safer, more secure 
America. 
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“Your guns—they gave us no rest!” 


German morale in Tunisia 
finally cracked under the 
terrible, round-the-clock 
pounding of Allied guns 
and bombs. 

They couldn’t take our 
fire power — stepped up 
tremendously in this war. 
But increased fire power 
devours millions of shells 
and cartridges. And here- 
tofore the cases had been 
Neath made of war-scarce brass, 

Steel had been tried as a substitute 
as long ago as World War I. Yet it 
was hard to form and the cases did 
not eject properly from the gun. Now 
metallurgists had to find a steel that 
would replace the scarcer metals — 
and worl:! Today a torrent of steel 
cartridge cases is rolling from busy 
plants — saving many thousands of 
tons of other critical metals. 


AFTER THE WAR ... special-purpose 
sheet stcels will be used in new 
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products that will make homes 
more comfortable and business 
more efficient. 


That’s ahead. Now our nation is 
fighting for things far more impor- 
tant ... the freedoms we have en- 
joyed as Americans. We can invest 
in these priceless rights by buying 
more War Bonds, lending our 
country the money needed for war 
materials to win more great vic- 
tories and hasten the day of peace. 
The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, 2051 Curtis Street, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 


MODERN SHEET STEELS 
ARE SHAPING YOUR FUTURE 





ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


wouldn’t have stopped him. 
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yes, pubs are open for an hour at noon and 
from’8 to 10 p.m. at night. After that, you 
drink at home something you picked up in 
the black market at from $8 to $20 a fifth. 

Girls run about six to one man. Most G. Is 
think they are quite pretty and well shaped, 
from sports, cycling, etc. At dances there is a 
female stag line, and the gals actually cut in on 
dances, no kidding. What the chicks like most 
is beautifying stuff. I should have brought over 
lipstick, rouge and nylons, a suitcase full—I 
could have taken over the island. 

Candy, gum, and sweets of all kinds are 
strictly rationed, even for Yanks. The PX’s 
allow us only six ounces a week. The making 
of ice cream is forbidden, but occasionally, on 
state occasions, the United States Army serves 
it. Some was made for Donald Nelson during 
his visit here. Cigarettes, on the other hand, 
cost only 5 cents a package; Englishmen pay 
from 50 cents to $1 for theirs. 

The average Englishman is rationed a shil- 
ling’s worth of meat weekly. And the best meals 
in England are in the United States Army 
messes, G.I. or officer. Everyone says s0, so it 
must be true. All our food comes from home. 

The favorite furlough or leave spot is Scot- 
land; the G.I. who doesn’t go there on such oc- 
casions is a rare bird. 

Officers are billeted in hotels or private 
homes and the men are quartered in Nissen 
huts, which hold about thirteen men; in the 
isolated areas both officers and men live in 
Nissens, which, incidentally, are heated by 
dinky coal stoves. Brrrr! 

The climate is damp, and it rains sometimes 
while the sun shines. A G.I. has remarked that 
the English ought to let the Nasis invade the 
country and then force them to live here. 

Generally, Britishers are very grateful for 
what America has done (notwithstanding the 
Gallup poll*). Privately, they admit if we 
hadn’t come in they couldn’t have held off. 
Also, they say that if Hitler had crossed after 
Dunkerque, the English couldn’t and probably 


Ex-NEWSsWEEKER 
England 
Chapter and Verse 


I have been unable to find a record in 
Martin Flavin’s “Journey in the Dark” of Tom 
Braden’s double death. Perhaps in this case 
Newsweek’s critic nodded—and if he did, I'd 
appreciate it if he would publish a correction 
of his remark made in the Oct. 18 issue. If, on 
the other hand, poor Tom died a double death, 
I wish this could be pointed out to me, with 
chapter and verse quoted. 


BartHop Fes 
New York City 


In the first chapter of “Journey in the Dark,” 
Sam Braden visits his father who, says the 
author, died in 1924. After seeing his father, 
Sam goes out to the family burial ground and 
there looks at the graves of his mother and his 
only brother, Tom. Later in the book (page 
311), the author states that Tom was killed 
in a brawl in 1926. 


*Polled last May on which country “has % 
far made the greatest contribution toward win- 
ning the war,” Britons ranked Russia first with 
50 per cent of the vote; then Britain, 42 per 
cent; China, 5 per cent, and the United States, 
3 per cent. ; 











Affection 


As you read story after story about Boeing 
Flying Fortresses,* one thing is apt to 
impress you above all else . . . and that 
is the deep-rooted affection which For- 
tress crews have for the sturdy ships 
which bring them back to their bases, 
time and again, from fierce battles with 
enemy forces. 


Consider the case of the Fortress 
which fought off half a hundred Nazis 
for twenty minutes and then limped 
home with her left wing severely dam- 
aged, her inboard engine dead, and more 
than 2000 bullet holes in her tough hide. 
At the height of the action the skipper 


told his crew they could jump. “Sorry, 
sir,” they called back over the: inter- 
phone, “we're too busy shooting down 


Focke-Wulfs.” 


Or this, by another pilot: “We were 
traveling between 400 and 450 miles 
an hour. According to the slide rules, 
there was no chance of our pulling out 
of the dive. But we were goners if we 
didn’t try. There were tearing noises; 
the bombs were crashing through the 
bottom. Then the Fortress came up level, 
and the wings were still with us! She’s a 
great ship, and you know what I mean 
when I say Great!” 


Back the Attack — with War Bonds 


Back of stories like these, and the 
plane that inspires them, there must be 
designing and engineering and manufac- 
turing skills of high degree. The Boeing 
engineering staff numbers over 3000 and 
includes men with experience in more 
than 25 distinct fields . . . structural, 
electrical, hydraulic, acoustical, metallur- 
gical and many others. 


Boeing products have consistently met. 
or exceeded all claims made for them. 
True today, it will likewise be true to- 
morrow .. . if it’s “Built by Boeing” it’s 
bound to be good, 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“yne TERME ‘°FLVING FORTRESS’ AND ‘‘STRATOLINER’* ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-wWARKE 


































































The men who operate the Bullard Mult-Au-Matic grow to 
have a highly personal loyalty to these sturdy machines. 


And small wonder. They know as no one else quite 
does, what Mult-Au-Matic dependability means. They 
know how rarely their machines need time off. They know 
how tough are the production quotas set for them, and 
month after month they see those quotas achieved. 


Their own eyes are witness to the precision in every 
part shaped by their Mult-Au-Matics. And the old-timers 
among them have seen their machines turn from automo- 
bile flywheels before Pearl Harbor to airplane engine 
parts these last two years, with the same deadly efficiency. 


Yes, production managers rightly value these quota- 
killing machines in terms of figures, of costs saved and 
volume attained. 


But go and talk to the men who work them. You'll find 
the loyalty that comes with hard work successfully shared. 
As many of them say, “‘She’s a Masterpiece of machinery’’. 





THE BULLARD COMPANY 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT 
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Als Smooth as a Waltz 


The full, fine flavor of Schlitz is loved all 


the more because it is neither harsh nor bitter. Brewed with just the Aiss 


No. 20 


of the hops, America’s most distinguished brew achieves the smoothness 


sO greatly desired by those who want fine beer without bitterness. 
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JUST THE Kiss OF THE HOPS 






Copyright 1943, Jos. Schlitx Brewing Co., 
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THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 


‘Where were you last night, Daddy ?” 


HAT’S a big question to ask of any man who 
travels by air. It can cover a lot of ground— 
and water, too! 

You could have been in Honolulu. Or you could 
have finished your business in Washington or 
Mexico City. 

As a matter of fact, you could have been almost 
anywhere last night, within a radius of 3,000 to 
4,000 miles, and still be home right now. You get 
back in a hurry, when you travel by air! 

Today, the reduced number of transport planes 
in scheduled Airline service limits the number of 
passengers and tonnage of mail and express that 
can be carried by air. 

But the vast network of airways which the Airlines 
built during 16 years of peace still stands as the 


greatest air transport system in the world—link- 
ing hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of foreign 
countries. 

And integrated with this system, there are more 
than 100,000 miles of Army and Navy air-supply 
routes over which Airline personnel help to operate 
an armada of transport planes in war paint. 

So when the war is over, the question—‘‘where 
were you last night?’’—will certainly cover a lot 
more ground—and water, too! 


» » » 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport 
Association, 1515 Massachusetts Ave.,N.W., Washington, D.C. 


MONEY TALKS ... MAKE YOURS SCREAM—BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST... PASSENGERS...MAIL...AIR EXPRESS : 
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TRANSITION 





Baby: Born to Joan 
Epwarps, radio star 
of the Hit Parade and 
her husband, JuLEs 
ScHACHTER, violinist, 
a %4-pound daugh- 
ter, Jupitn Ann, Oct. 
29, in New York. 


Birthdays:Eighty, 
Nov. 7, Rosert LEE 
Dovcuton (Demo- 
crat, N.C.), chairman 
of the House Ways 
and Means Commit- 
tee, got Presidential 
congratulations. 

Ipa M. Tarse.t, author and former edi- 
tor of The American Magazine, 86, Nov. 
5. She was too ill for a celebration. 





p Simin 


Joan Edwards 





Sparksette: Having bet a rival captain 
that he could deliver the most food to 
England, Capt. GerNER SunpeE, Norwegian 
merchant shipmaster, defied an old sea 
tradition in 1941 and signed a radiowoman 
when his regular “sparks” left him. With 








Acme. 


The radio girl and the skipper 


Fern Biopgertr, Toronto stenographer, at 
the radio, Sunde won his bet—and a medal 
from King Haakon VII—after 62 voyages. 
Miss Blodgett became Mrs. Sunde after the 
thirteenth round trip, and when Sunde put 
in at an Atlantic coast port last week, his 
wife (with two assistants now) was still 
the ship’s sparksette. 





Divorces: ANN 
Corto, 29, actress 
and ex-strip-tease 
star, divorced Em- 
METT CALLAHAN, 
theatrical agent, in 
Hariford on grounds 
of desertion. They 
were married in 1933. 

Louise Puatt, ac- 
tress, won a default 
decree in Los Angeles 
from JeEp Harris, 
producer, on charges 
of extreme cruelty. 
Married to Harris 








in 1941, Miss Platt in addition to winning 
her freedom also won the custody of 
their 6-month-old daughter, ABicam. 





The super and the zoo 


Tour: The night superintendent of the 
New York Central Park Zoo took a group 
of refugee children on a tour of the prem- 
ises, even providing fodder for the animals. 
The brown derby was jauntily tilted as 
Ex-Gov. Atrrep E, Smit promised the 
boys “whichever animal you like best.” 


Non-G.I.: Ricuarp Trecasxis, Interna- 
tional News Service reporter, wears size 
14-B shoes—and has worn them out. The 
Army doesn’t carry size 14-B. But Ar- 
THUR B. WaALuLiNnctTon, a California fire- 
man, ordered a pair of shoes for his over- 
sized feet—13-B, and got 14s by mistake. 
He sent them to the correspondent in Italy. 


One A: Frank Sinatra, 25-year-old 
swoon crooner, was put in 1-A_ by 
his Jersey City draft board, and_ be- 
came available for 
immediate induction 
into the armed forces. 
An amateur boxer 
(NewsweEkEk, March 
22), The Voice said 
he would be “glad to 
serve,” although he 
is a pre-Pearl Har- 
bor father. “In fact,” 
he mused, “I’m kind Acme 
of restless.” The Voice—1-A 











Song: Ecstatic because of new production 
achievements, Henry J. Kaiser lifted a 
husky baritone in “Oh, What a Beautiful 
Morning” at La Guardia Field, New York, 
before 7,500 rallying employes of his trou- 
ble-plagued Brewster Aeronautical Corp. 
(Newsweek, Aug. 2). “You can’t actually 
say that I sang,” Kaiser demurred later, 
“because I can’t sing. But . . . I certainly 
felt like singing.” 


Optimism: ArcupuxKe Orro, 31-year-old 
Hapsburg pretender to the Austrian throne, 
predicted in Washington that the war 
would end in a few months, and that “T’ll 
have my say in Vienna—maybe very soon.” 


Duse Daughters: Patricia Kirxuanp, 
18-year-old daughter of Nancy CarRo., 
actress, and JacK KirKLAND, playwright 








An “Apple” shape 
Kaywoodie, $3.50. 


“Il Smoke 
a Kaywoodie 


As I sit and watch the smoke curl up from 
my Kaywoodie, I bless the smell of it— 
a fragrance rare and fine, neither sweet 
nor strong. I never had the same taste 
from other pipes. 

If you have a pipe of apple wood, 
dogwood or maple, you know these sub- 
stitutes do not taste the same as this well- 
cured briar brought from the Mediter- 
ranean before the war. Very few pipes are 
made of it any more. 

Look for “Kaywoodie;’ cut unobtrusive- 
ly on the stem of each Kaywoodie Pipe. 


Kaywoodie Co., New York and London 
In New York, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y: 


KAYWOODIE 
BRIAR 
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PRAISE Et al 
FROM THE FRONT| 


...a great labor-saver and a 
beautiful piece of machinery which 
the men in the field appreciate.” 







Associated Press 


Nancy Carroll and her Patricia 


and producer, kept up family tradition: 
she is currently acting in Chicago in “Kiss 
and Tell” (Newsweek, March 29). 

Eten Hatz, 20, had her first screening 
and will appear in a forthcoming Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer picture. Her mother is 
Exxia Hatt, former movie actress. 


Resignation? “Ignorant, malicious, ly- 
ing people” was what Sir Toomas Bercn- 
AM, conductor of the Seattle Symphony, 
called the city’s music critics. “Conductor 
or lecturer?” was their answer. Result: 
The always touchy Sir Thomas cancelled 
the rest of his season last week “because 
of ill health.” Unperturbed, the sym- 
phony’s board hired Coates, Barlow, and 
Monteux to replace him. 


Now in action on the fighting fronts, this little 
machine has the big job of keeping our planes 
supplied with belts of .50 caliber machine gun 





Hep Classics: Benny Goopmay, clar- 
netist, held his first class in classics-swing 
parallels at the Juilliard School of Music in 
New York. He played “Honeysuckle Rose” 





cartridges. and Debussy with equal ease, but one stu- 
The cartridges and individual metal links dent commented: “With a little more study 
which form the belts are shipped to the flying he could be an excellent instructor. 


fields in separate containers. Links are fed into Parked: Tue Duxe or Wixnsor visited 
one magazine of the machine, cartridges into Yale University and reviewed men in the 
another and the finished belts come out in a armed forces stationed there for special 
continuous stream, Portable, comparatively 
light in weight and operated by power or by 
hand, this device can follow the fighting and 
be used in the most advanced positions. 

Designed by our engineers at the request of 
the armed forces, this linking machine made 
good immediately and now hundreds like it are 
going forward to the fighting zones, 

We who are making this and other arma- 
The link into which the — ment machines can tell you that our fighting 
cartridge is inserted men are being given every advantage which 
forming acontinuous superior equipment backed by American in- 
belt genuity can provide. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


New York Chicago Cleveland Los Angeles Toronto 












PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Acme 
Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 





The Duke parked for a chat 


dhony, 
ductor 


STEEL PRODUCTION MIRACLE: 15th century armor for a Knight and his horse weighed 200 
pounds. In 1942, American Steel Makers “tailored” over 12 tons of steel for each fighting 
man. Shell participated by supplying 16 major Steel Companies with Industrial Lubricants. 


7: Six Perceval’s Tailor had it easy 


special 


MERICA’S steel output for ’43 will be 90 million _ still another, a Shell Industrial Grease cut lubri- 
tons—38 million tons more than ’39—36 mil- cating costs by two-thirds. 


i is ion ‘ 
lion more tons than the total Axis production! As war production sets new records, proper lu- 


More than 75% goes into direct war use—and _ prication ‘becomes even more vital. Yesterday’s 
the remainder into such essential industries as_ solution is seldom good enough for today. 


i i ruction, containers. . , . . 
sen: seneoaney, comer Constant improvement in Shell Lubricants is a 
Shell Industrial Lubricants contributed to this major responsibility of the “University of Petro- 


production miracle by overcoming specific lubri- eum,” Shell’s research laboratories. Shell engi- 
cation problems. neers apply these improvements in the field. 


Here are afew examples: , : Are you sure your plant has 
the benefit of all that is new in 


In the steel plant making the largest one-piece },,),,;4 tion as it develops? 


castings in the world, over 90% of the Industrial 
Lubricants used are supplied by Shell . . . in an- Fide oil ‘telnet 0 
other plant a Shell Drawing Compound resulted win the Army-Navy “E”— 
in a superior product, stepped-up production...in Shell’s Wood River Refinery 


_ Leaders in Nar Production rely on 
SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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“Il was one of the guys who helped prove that we 
7 could build synthetic tires like that.” 


rr 

“Me and my old jalopy B 
back home took part in that 
80,000,000-mile road test 
te before Pearl Harbor.’’ 
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“Sure!’”’ said the sergeant, “I 
icked up a set down at Brown’s 
rvice Station. He said it was a 
test B. F. Goodrich was making. 
Those tires were more than 50% 
—_ rubber—Ameripol, I 
think they called it. 


“Well, it turned out that a lot 
of other people with cars had 
been in on the test, too—and all 
together we rolled up 80,000,000 

iles. I guess we got a few things 
started in the synthetic line.” 





We’re no longer building those 
early passenger car tires in which 
approximately half the rubber 
was synthetic. In today’s tires, 
under the Government Rubber 
Program, more than 99% of the 
ser - Government synthetic 


But the 80,000,000-mile road 
test gave usa three year head start 
fn testing tires made with syn- 
thetic rubber—under actual driv- 
ing conditions. It was of vital 
importance to the whole synthetic 
rubber program. 


Can you get synthetic tires to- 
day? Perhaps, if you quali . But 
our fighting forces sti every 
ounce of rubber they can get. Help 
_ by making your present tires 
ast! 
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Snowplows in the sky 


NLY A YEAR OR SO AGO, air-mind- 
ed men used to talk about haul- 
ing tons of freight by air — someday. 


Today they are doing it. 


The great planes of the Air Trans- 
port Command are flying the global 
skyways with tons of everything our 
world-based fighting men need so 
badly — even snowplows for blizzard- 
locked Alaskan airports, and com- 
plete gasoline trucks, cut in half for 
shipment and welded together again 
at their destination. 


Cargoes flown, with destinations and 
flying time, have included medical 
supplies to North Africa, 27 hours — 
bomb fuses to Britain, 17 hours — air- 
craft engines to China, 37 hours — 


blood plasma to Australia; 35 bours— 
ammunition to India, 43 hours — mail 
to Iceland, 13 hours — precision tools 
to Russia, 24 hours. 


The whole story of the magnificent 
job these airmen are doing cannot be 
told until after the war. To tell it now 
— even if we could — would endanger 
the lives of men and reveal military 
strategy. 


Today these trans-oceanic fliers are 
making schedules — not headlines. It’s 
a routine job to them — flying each 
‘high-priority cargo to the spot where 
it will do us good and the Axis harm. 

Often that spot is halfway around 
the world. 


But to Air Transport Command 


pilots, 20 spot on earth is more than 
60 hours’ flying time from the milli- 
tary airports “somewhere in the 
U.S.A.” from which they operate. 


On their timetables these pilots 
clock off the Atlantic and the broad 
Pacific like locomotive engineers. One 
Liberator Express was in the air only 
33 hours and 27 minutes from the 
time it left Australia until it came 
down in California. Another flew 
from Newfoundland to Britain in 372 
minutes. And a pilot on the New 
York-Lisbon run recently made 12 
crossings in 13 days. 


So it’s too late, now, to wonder 
when the Air Age will come. I?’s 
already here. 
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And it’s still too Reba ae rash 
speculation about what the postwar 
years of the Air Age will be like. 
Our job today is to win the war so 
that there will be a postwar world 
worth living in. 


But the impact of air supremacy 
in winning this global war points 
more Clearly, every day, to this fact: 


When Victory has been won, air 
power, in the hands of the free- 
dom-loving nations of this 60-hour- 
wide world, can well become “the 
strong right arm of peace.” 











MERCATOR PROJECTION 


Our old maps do not always give us a 
true picture of the new “aviation” 
geography. If a Liberator Express pilot 
tried to chart a Washington-Chung- 
king “great-circle” route on a Mercator 
projection (above), be would find that 
it disappeared off the top of the map! 





AZIMUTHAL EQUIDISTANT PROJECTION CENTERED ON WASh. 0. C. 


Maps like this enable us to show great- 
circle airline routes from Washington 
to any spot on the globe as a straight 
line. Such a map can be drawn so that 
it is centered on your home town or any 
city, 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. « 
Fort Worth, Texas « 
Nashville, Tenn. « 
Allentown, Pa. « 
Elizabeth City, N.C. ° Louisville, Ky. 
Dearborn, Mich. ¢ Miami, Fla. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


Vultee Field, Calif. 
New Orleans, La. 
Wayne, Mich. 
Tucson, Ariz. 








QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDED 


10 planes an hour — It is estimated that 
U. S. aircraft manufacturers are now turn- 
ing out planes at a rate of about 1 plane 
every 6 minutes, around the clock, every 
day of the montb. 


The danger of ice formations on aizsplane 
wings has been completely overcome, ac- 
cording to a statement by TOM M. 
GIRDLER, Chairman of the Board, Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. This feat 
is accomplished by a new thermal anti- 
icer, pioneered by the N.A.C.A. and per- 
fected by Consolidated Vultee. Hot exhaust 
gases now are used to keep all leading 
edges of the plane at a temperature well 
above freezing when icing conditions are 
encountered. 


Teamwork for Victory — Consolidated 
Vultee was the first to build multi-ton 
bombers in volume production on a mov- 
ing assembly line. To help maintain Allied 
air supremacy, the Consolidated-designed 
Liberator bomber is also being built by 
Ford, Douglas, and North American. 


To speed production,more than 10,000 sub- 
contractors and suppliers, in cities all over 
the U. S., are working to provide sub- 
assemblies, parts, and materials for the 
planes being built in. the Consolidated 
Vultee plants. 


Tomorrow’s fiedglings—Elementary aero- 
nautics is now being taught to students 
in more than 14,000 American high 
schools. 








READERS 





“Gone today, here tomorrow!" — This 33- 
ton, 4-engine Coronado, under way for 
the take-off, has a range of over 3500 miles 
— can remain aloft a whole day at a time. 
Designed and built by Consolidated Vul- 
tee, this giant Navy patrol bomber is also 
in service as a cargo transport plane. 





Note to plane spot- 
ters—This is the new 
insignia for U. S. 
Army planes. The 
change provides vis- * 
ibility at 60% greater range, and over- 
comes confusion between our former in- 
signia and the insignia used by Axis 
planes. 











No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 


from your local airport 











In their war paint — Before Liberator bombers go to war, they are camouflaged and fitted 
with special equipment for the combat area where they will be operating. Above: W hite- 
bellied Liberators move down an assembly line in a modification plant. 





LIBERATOR (4-engine bomber) — CORONADO, CATALINA, (patrol bombers) — LIBERATOR EXPRESS (transport) — 





VALIANT (basic trainer) — VENGEANCE (dive bomber) — SENTINEL (“Flying Jeep”) — RELIANT (navigational trainer) 


SAVED BY THE THOUSANDTH PART OF A DUCK 


Down comes a Focke-Wulf in a 
screaming dive, while the Duck’s “land 
legs” churn sand and water for seconds 
that seem to last forever! 

Thousands of parts make the big 
Duck “walk”. Piston, connecting rods, 
agile on oil-rinsed bearings, pour power 
to straining gears and drive shaft. Vi- 
bration tests each metal fastener. 

The wheels still sink, dig deeper— 
then, seconds later, get firm hold... 
Bullets lash the surf scant yards behind. 

Perhaps you helped to save the boys who 


rode the Duck that day... Perhaps a few 
minutes’ extra care some months ago, 
the time you took to check and double- 
check some tiny part, an extra thought 
you gave to better, faster machines and 
methods— helped keep that amphibian 
roaring on to victory... For—every part, 
down to the smallest, counts. 

At RB & W’s three great plants 
where millions of big and little fasteners 
are made each day, we workers realize 
how much each bolt, nut, screw or rivet 
may count for life or death on a distant 


shore or sea... how much is gained 
from R B & W’s special manufacturing 
processes, its vast production facilities 
coordinated in a hard-driving campaign 
to help get this war over quick! 
If you would like the workers in yout 
lant to feel with us this keener sense of 
attle-urgency, we will gladly send the 
icture and story of the Duck in postet 
orm. Write us. No advertising matter 
—and the poster’s free. Russell, Burdsall 
& Ward Bolt and Nut Company, Port 
Chester, New York. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s ; 





Capital Straws 


Washington expects General Marshall 
to take up his job as European comman- 
der in the immediate future . . . Former 
Under Secretary of State Welles flatly de- 
nies that he acted as the President’s chief 
White House adviser during the Moscow 
conference . . . Watch for Senate revival 
of the long-standing antitrust fight against 
the petroleum industry; a bill to bar per- 
sons indicted in antitrust suits from govern- 
ment jobs, aimed at several PAW officials 
indicted years ago, will be resurrected ... 
Randolph Paul will resign as the Treasury’s 
general counsel, but not because of Con- 
gress’s attitude on the tax bill; the plain 
truth is he needs a rest. 


Lewis Prosecution? 


Victorious John L. Lewis may take a 
tumble soon. He may become a defendant 
in a complicated, explosive income-tax case. 
Several months ago, the Treasury sent the 
Justice Department information on a deal 
whereby Lewis allegedly made payments a 
few years ago to an Illinois mine operator 
to help in resisting competitive AFL union- 
ization and conspired to keep the payment 
off the operator’s income-tax record. Mor- 
genthau is reported to have laid the infor- 
mation before F.D.R., who ordered the 
case to proceed if a violation existed. 
Justice agents have just completed an in- 
vestigation of the allegations, and a 2,500- 
page report is now being studied by policy 
officials. Lewis will be prosecuted if it’s 
found that a violation exists, even though 
many people may cry “political persecu- 
tion.” 


Moscow Reaction 


U.S. officials have totted up the effects 
of the Moscow conference and arrived at 
these conclusions: The four major Allies 
are probably the most pleased, and Wash- 
ington has one special minor reason for en- 
joyment. The British had a theory they 


' would have to act as intermediaries between 


the U. S. and Russia, but Secretary Hull, 
charged by some with being anti-Soviet, 
got along splendidly with Soviet officials. 
Reaction in the neutral European coun- 
tries has been most favorable. Even Lith- 
uania and Finland regard the pact as 
encouraging.” But most countries with 
territorial questions. involved are less as- 


sured. One Polish official compared the 
Moscow pacts to a doughnut, with the hole 
the question of territory: “What can you 
do with the certtral question unsolved? It 
should have been a cookie.” 


Officer Chances 


It isn’t pleasant, but fathers currently 
being drafted have*much less chance of 
getting commissions than the single men 
inducted last year. It’s recognized that, 
economically speaking, fathers. have a 
greater need for an officer’s salary and 
perquisites, but the Army just doesn’t 
need officers. It actually has a surplus. 
Many Officer Candidate Schools are being 
closed and the pool from which candidates 
are drawn has been cut drastically. From 
a peak annual capacity of 66,000, OCS out- 
put will drop to approximately 12,000 next 
year. And the number of overseas veterans 
getting commissions isn’t large. Six OCS 
in the U.S. showed less than 10% over- 
seas men in the November classes. Some 
men are being commissioned direct in the 
field, but many a commander wants to 
keep his best noncoms where and what 
they are. 


Oil Deal Off 


Expect announcement soon, perhaps 
within a few days, that the Saudi Arabian 
oil deal between the Petroleum Reserves 
Corp. and the Cal-Arabian Standard Oil 
Co. (Newsweek, Nov. 1) has been called 
off, at least temporarily. The original plan 
called for the government, in partnership 
with Standard Oil of California and the 
Texas Co., co-owners of Cal-Arabia, to 
develop their oil concession and build a 
refinery. Now Washington has decided 
that it can get quicker gasoline produc- 
tion by building refineries elsewhere in 
the East. Also figuring in the change has 
been the difficulty in agreement on terms 
between government and Cal-Arabia offi- 
cials. However, the American mission to 
survey Saudi Arabian fields is proceeding 
and high government officials say a devel- 
opment program will be worked out later. 


Election Echoes 


Despite the apparent boost given Dewey 
by the election and Willkie’s admittedly 
strong candidacy, powerful GOP forces 
haven’t given up on Governor Bricker and 
are getting ready to launch his campaign 
on a grand scale . . . Senator Taft, an- 
other Republican possibility with strong 
backers who has publicly supported Brick- 
er, has renewed private admonitions to 
him to throw his hat in the ring . . . Since 
labor’s forces were beaten in the Detroit 
mayoralty election and elsewhere, congress- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 





men threatened with union blacklisting, 
say they'll pay even less attention to top- 
ranking union leaders. 


Trivia 

With the subsidy bill hanging fire, Chair- 
man Steagall of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee took time off to fox 
hunt at his Alabama home; he rides to the 
hounds in an auto... J. G. Riddle answers 
questions for the Agriculture Department’s 
economic bureau . . . Kidding about the 
Republican control of the House next year, 
Representative Maas, top GOP member of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, told Chair- 
man Vinson: “You'll make a damn fine 
minority leader.” 





Trends Abroad 


Hien diplomatic sources insist that the 
Allies have received a request for an armis- 
tice from responsible Germans, presumably 
military, but it apparently doesn’t offer un- 
conditional surrender . . . Field Marshal 
Kesselring has definitely been removed 
from his command in Italy and given an 
undisclosed assignment on the Russian 
front . . . There’s now some hope that the 
Moscow conference unity will help resolve 
the differences between Yugoslav guerrilla 
forces .. . You'll probably hear much soon 
of one Guido Zapelloni; he’s one of the 
principal Italian guerrilla leaders in Ger- 
man-occupied Italy. 


Austria Background 


Some far-reaching implications of the 
Moscow declaration on Austria have gone 
almost unnoticed. It indicates that Russia 
no longer opposes schemes for Eastern 
European federations. The declaration says 
Austria’s independence should enable it 
and “neighboring states . . . faced with 
similar problems to find that political and 
economic security which is the only basis 
for lasting peace.” Apparently Hull and 
Eden were able to persuade Stalin that 
Russia would not be menaced by the long- 
discussed Danubian federation comprising 
Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Yuyo- 
slavia, possibly Bulgaria and Rumania, 
and perhaps Poland. This may bring im- 
portant military results. Implying Allied 
unity on Middle European problems, it 
weakens Goebbels’ anti-Bolshevik propa- 
ganda and encourages Germany’s Du- 
nubian satellites to seek peace. 


Sticklers for Stickers 

It’s a more or less open secret that :e- 
lations between Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic are far from good. In fact, U.S. 
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good offices, plus the continued emphasis 
on the necessity for Pan American solidar- 
ity in the war effort, is generally believed 
to be all that is preventing serious inci- 
dents. Latest indication of the tension: A 
Port-au-Prince hotel had luggage stickers 
printed which carried a map of Haiti. The 
Dominican Republic promptly delivered a 
formal diplomatic protest, contending that 
the map on the stickers had inaccurate 
boundary lines. So the Haitian Govern- 
ment called in the stickers. 


Canadian Strike Threat 


Canadian labor leaders are warning priv- 
ately that the country faces the possibility 
of a serious wave of strikes in the near fu- 
ture. They say they are “sitting on” a num- 
ber of situations where the workers want 
to strike and doubt their ability to hold 
them back much longer. Prime blame for 
the trouble is laid to the government’s 
lack of a consistent labor policy. It’s 
claimed that none of the safeguards against 
strikes—free organizing, union recognition, 
quick arbitration, etc.—have been adopted 
by Ottawa. And the lack of an over-all 
plan for transferring workers freed by the 
cancellation of war contracts is going to re- 
sult in at least temporary unemployment 
and more labor trouble. 


Latin American Lines 


Brazil and Mexico are expected to be the 
first Latin American countries to recognize 
the Badoglio government as a co-belliger- 
ent . . . Latest uncensored reports from 
Argentina say the Ramirez government is 
steadily losing ground, but that there is no 
presently discernible internal force strong 
enough to topple it... Under a new agree- 
ment, 40% of the rubber sent Mexico by 
the U.S. in return for guayule will be syn- 
thetic. 


Burma Supply Line 


Allied officials have just learned of new 
Jap efforts, timed with the dry-season 
drive into Burma, to improve their supply 
lines in the area. Tokyo is currently rush- 
ing construction of a rail line to connect 
Bangkok, in Thailand, with Rangoon, Bur- 
ma. The road would run southeast from 
Rangoon and tap a line that already runs 
from Bangkok north to Chiengmai. Com- 
pletion of the road would insure a supply 
line into Burma even with Rangoon block- 
aded by the Allied Fleet. And, if Rangoon 
should fall to Mountbatten’s amphibious 
forces, retreating Jap forces could still be 
supplied from Bangkok. 


Foreign Notes 


Don’t be surprised if Georges Bonnet 
and Anatole de Monzie are brought into 
the Vichy government; both have been ad- 
vocating moderation in collaboration, a 
stand that gains in appeal with each Allied 
victory . . . Wilhelm Stengel, Nazi party 
leader in Sweden, is to be shifted to Switz- 
erland, where the Nazis fear they are 
losing ground . . . Expect talk of a “con- 


federation of the Rhine,” composed of 
Holland, Belgium, and the Rhineland; sup- 
porters argue that it’s a natural economic 
unit. 





Distiller’s Penicillin 


Expect one of the major distillers soon 
to become an important producer of peni- 
cilln. The new drug will Je a by-product 
of the deep-vat method of alcohol-making 
and will come from the mold of so-called 
‘‘distiller’s beer,” the yeasty leftovers from 
the alcohol-producing mash. When neces- 
sary equipment is obtained, the distiller 
expects to furnish about one-twelfth of the 
government’s goal of 60,000,000,000 units 
monthly. Distribution would be handled 
by a pharmaceutical manufacturer. Inci- 
dentally, the big push to determine the 
chemical structure of penicillin and mass- 
produce it synthetically is about 90% 
complete, but chemists warn the ultimate 
goal may still be remote. 


Glass-Container Shortage 


One little noted factor is contributing 
substantially to the now-critical glass- 
container shortage. Since the war’s begin- 
ning, scarcities of other packaging mate- 
rials necessitated greatly increased use of 
glass, and manufacturers met demands, 
partly because there was a good percent- 
age of returns. But now so many contain- 
ers are being shipped abroad, with. no 
returns, that available supplies have been 
sharply reduced. Consequently, existing 
allocations will have to be tightened, with 
nonessential and luxury lines (cosmetics, 
liquors, ete.) probably suffering further 
cuts, perhaps enough to limit distribution. 
On the brighter side, however, is the fact 
that many manufacturers who have shift- 
ed to glass intend to keep on using it after 
the war. 


Spurred Fat Drive 


Government officials, increasingly worried 
about the nation’s indifferent response to 
the fat-salvage campaign, are working on 
new ways to boost results. The present 
yearly 100,000,000-pound collection rate 
meets only half the needs of the synthetic- 
rubber program alone. (Fat makes soap, 
the emulsifying agent for butadiene and 
styrene.) Private surveys show that only 
60% of the country’s housewives have at- 
tempted fat salvage and only 30% have 
turned it in. To stimulate collection,’a huge 
industry-sponsored newspaper advertising 
campaign will be launched Nov. 15. House- 
wives will be urged to retrieve all inedible 
fat such as tallow, scraps from plates, 
skimmings from soups and stews, and fish 
fat. 


Business Footnotes 


The Treasury, with the aid of some ad- 
vertising men, is working out simplified 
income-tax forms; one, for incomes under 
$3,000, will be in “you” style, and another 


for salaried incomes over $3,000 will also 
be easier to understand . . . The reduced 
octane gasoline for automobiles means 
more trouble starting cars this winter, 
slower “warming up,” ‘and less pickup... 
An unpublicized stock-exchange study 
shows that 182 listed common stecks have 
paid dividends uninterruptedly for 25 


_ years; the Pennsylvania Railroad’s 95. 


year record tops the list . . . New England 
textile mill operators have gotten together 
with the Textile Workers Union, which has 
a well-developed economic research divi- 
sion, to work out postwar p’ 2s for the 
industry. 





Movie Lines 


Before the general public release of the 
Army’s documentary film “The Battle of 
Russia,” an animated map sequence justi- 
fying Russia’s grab of buffer states to 
guard its western borders was deleted .. . 
Walt Disney’s second full-length Latin 
American movie, “Three Caballeros,” will 
be released early next April . . . And his 
“Snow White,” which was originally re- 
leased in ten languages, will be reissued 
for distribution in Russia, North Africa, 
and other foreign markets . . . Fred As- 
taire’s dancing partner in his next RKO 
picture will be Lucille Bremer, a onetime 
Radio City Music Hall Rockette. 


Entertainment Lines 


Directors of the networks’ four leading 
radio forums are working out a code to 
govern their programs; one of the planks 
is expected to be a ban against commer- 
cial sponsors . . . New York’s black mar- 
ket in theater tickets reached fantastic 
proportions recently when a prominent 
advertising executive offered a speculator 
$500 for five seats to “Oklahoma”... A 
new twist in audience-participation pro- 
grams now under consideration will use 
the Gallup poll; the half-hour radio show 
will have poll representatives interview 
citizens about the country on current top- 
ics . . . Billy Rose may appear in person 
in the Twentieth Century-Fox film based 
on his famous New York night club, the 
Diamond Horseshoe. 


Hollywood Building Boom 

The film capital is preparing for a post- 
war building boom greater than at any 
time since the industry’s conversion from 
silent to sound films. Because of WPB 
restrictions, movie equipment and facili- 
ties are undergoing serious depreciation. 
But as soon as the bans are lifted and 
European markets opened, large-scale ex- 
pansion in plant and technical facilities 
will get under way. In the process of re- 
habilitation, there’ll be much shifting from 
black and white to color films and consid- 
erable groundwork done in television. And 
at least two studios, Columbia and Para- 
mount, will complete plans dislocated by 
the war and move their entire plants to 
new locations. 
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There’s no waste motion, Seated comfortably, 
she picks the card from the wheel—finds or 
posts her information . . . then quickly snaps 
the card back on again. With Cardineer, one 
girl often does the work of two. Actually 
saves 40% in manpower and time. Compact, 
portable, holding 6,000 cards in seven 
removable sections, Cardineer eliminates 
drudgery in filing, finding and posting. 
Easily adaptable to your present records. 
Ready for immediate delivery. Used in 
hundreds of plants where maximum efficiency 
is the prime requisite. Order now. 
DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED @ CANTON, OHIO 


Formerly Diebold Safe & Lock Co. + Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
PRODUCERS OF METHODS EQUIPMENT AND OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
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Looks at GHQ of 
War Production 
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eenerens is interpreting last week’s election as a direct slap at 
the Administration. Whether or not this view is correct (see page 
39), the reaction is a stiffening of resistance against Administra- 
tion measures. 


The subsidy plan now faces increased opposition both among 
Democrats and Republicans. Administration efforts to sidestep a 
fight through some kind of a compromise probably will meet with 
more difficulty. 


Other issues which probably will be affected: Social Security ex- 
pansion, F.D.R.’s plans for postwar reconversion, and government 
expenditures. Labor questions, it seems clear, won’t be dodged as 
much as in the past, owing to the general feeling that organized 
labor’s political prestige is on the wane. 


One restraining factor in the situation, however, is the feeling 
of some Democratic legislators that the Republican trend makes 
Roosevelt the only member of their party who can win in 1944 
and that their own chances for reelection hinge on the election 
of a Democratic ‘President. 


A back-to-the-land plan for returning war veterans now seems 
assured. Studies are being made by both government and private 
groups and, though complete details have not yet been worked 
out, the thinking has gone far enough to point the direction. 


Land will be made available either through government-guaran- 
teed loans or through dividing government-owned land into one- 
family farm units. It will be tested for fertility, and the applicants 
will be tested for farming aptitude. 


Minimum down payments probably will be more than 5%, to 
give the prospective farmer a personal stake in the venture. 
Machinery, seed, buildings, etc., will be included in the cost to 
get him off to a good start. 


Communal farming experiments, even such as those sponsored 
by the old Resettlement Administration, are out of the picture. 
The farm bloc and veterans’ organizations won’t stand for any- 
thing of that kind. Farm organizations will also try to prevent the 
settlement of more veterans on farms than agriculture can support. 


The airplane production record for October—8,362 planes— 
was no fluke. All indications now are that plane output will con- 
tinue to expand, at least in total weight if not in number. At the 
present ratio of bombers to fighters, the ceiling probably would 
be just under 10,000 a month. 


Plane requirements are still changing, however, making it im- 
possible to project the output in numbers. The present tendency 
is to step up the production of heavy bombers and to cut back 
everything with the exception of long-range fighters which are 
used as escorts. It seems probable that this trend will be more 
marked next year, with the result that the number of planes pro- 
duced each month may be reduced. 


Tesl-foros technique is expected to be perfected before the 
end of the war to the point where ground, sea, and air-force 
groups will train, live, and fight as a compact group under a 
single command. Some high military people believe this will result 
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in an early unification of the War and Navy Departments but 
others, while conceding the trend, feel any such development js 
some years away. 


Dscnnsied civilian industries as well as war plants soon will 
be made eligible for manpower priorities in areas where the WMC’; 
controlled referral plans are working. Under the new plan it will be 
theoretically possible for a locally essential industry to get a top 
priority if it needs workers to continue operation. 


The Treasury is in better shape on this year’s income and 
expenditures than was anticipated. Tax collections for the fiscal 
year are likely to top expectations by about $3,000,000,000. Out- 
lays, on the other hand, are likely to be about $15,000,000,000 
below the estimates. The indicated deficit for the year, as worked 
out by unofficial observers, probably will be about $48,000 ,000,000 
instead of the Budget Bureau’s estimated $66,000,000,000. 


I ndustry’s hopes for tax concessions to permit accumulation 
of reconversion funds, it now appears, will have to wait for the 
1944 tax bill. The Ways and Means Committee is backing away 
from any such legislation pending more experience with the car- 
ryback provisions and the postwar refunds of 10% of the surplus. 
profits tax already authorized. 


Special problems of individual industries likewise probably wil 
go over until next year. It seems likely that the airplane industry's 
plea for relief from provisions of the excess-profits tax, which 
pinch it harder than other industries because of its rapid growth, 
will get no answer. Nor will the railroads get consideration of 
their great problem of deferred maintenance. 


Simplification of tax laws also is likely to be deferred until next 
year's tax measure, withthe result that the 1944 bill now is ex- 
pected to be a much more important piece of legislation than the 
measure now under consideration. 


(ninthex invasion craft used by the armed services are ex 
pected to have important postwar uses. Shipping men see the 
possibility of using this type of vessel to serve ports with inade- 
quate harbor and docking facilities. They will save the expense 
of lightering cargoes. 


- 


Despite the rumpus over subsidies and wage increases, the feel- 
ing grows behind the scenes in Washington that the U.S. is over 
the hump in its fight to avoid runaway inflation. Prices and wages 
are likely to continue to creep upward slowly, but the chances that 
the situation will get out of hand now are lessening. 


Some favorable factors: The inflationary gap hasn’t proved a 
<xplosive a factor as was expected; good war news is tending te 
induce individuals to keep their savings intact because of postwat 
uncertainties; large bank deposits, contrary to earlier beliefs, nov 
appear to be largely industrial deposits (an estimated 70° of the 
$39,000,000,000 in banks) and thus are pretty well stabilized for 
the duration. 


Don’t expect official quarters to reflect this view publicly. The 
hold-the-liners are still in there fighting, and part of the optimism 
is predicated on the continuance of that fight. 


F. ood wastage along the line from the farm to the consume 
may be as much as 25%, investigations of the War Food Admms 
tration show. This is the basis for the increasing pressure to t! 
down on the amount of food that finds its way into the garbage ca! 
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What distinguishes this un- 
kempt-looking Beechcraft 
plywood AT-10 Transitional 
Trainer from its sleek sisters 
among the umpteen hundreds 
that have been delivered to the Army Air Forces? 
Simply the fact that it is signed (in wash-off 
crayon) with the names of thousands of Beech- 
crafters and has their money plastered all 
over it. 

It was the last unit of a large group, and a 
Spontaneous movement developed on the pro- 
duction line to commemorate the event by auto- 
graphing the airplane and making a donation to 
the recreational fund of the field to which the air- 
plane would be assigned. 

The Beechcrafters didn’t care where the 
airplane was going; they just wanted to be gen- 
erous to some of the Air Force men who use 
the product of their hands and skills. 














BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART 


THE SPIRIT OF Ge 


In a few days the movement spread to all de- 
partments of the plant and almost every employee 
autographed the airplane and made his or her 
contribution. The result was a total of more than 
2100 dollars derived solely from employee con- 
tributions, to be given without any restrictions to 
the recreational fund of the training field which 
received this Beechcraft AT-10. 

This is another example of the Spirit of Beech- 
craft which has manifested “itself in the past 
through Benefit Shows and Carnivals organized 
and conducted by Beechcrafters for the benefit of 
Service men and women. 

The motto at Beechcraft is Let’s Kill 'em 
with Production,’”’ but that doesn’t prevent addi- 
tional activities which are intended to show 
appreciation of the heavy contributions which 
are being made by Service men and women 
everywhere. Perhaps this spirit expresses the 
meaning of that much-abused word, Morale. 


Beech Aircraft 


CORPORATION 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 
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NOTHING TO IT, EH? 


Modern war planes can climb a mile a 
minute. In very few minutes a fast climber 
can be up in the sub-stratosphere. But... 





Temperature takes a nose dive as the 
plane soars higher. At 20,000 feet the tem- 
perature is well below zero. Apparently at 
about 35,000 it becomes fixed... at 70 de- 
grees below zero in the temperate zone. Over 
the equator, stratosphere temperature drops as 
low as 100 degrees below zero. 


Both pilot and plane encounter troubles in the 
bitter-cold, rarefied air of the sub-stratosphere. 
Moisture freezes, of congeals, engines gasp and die 
unless aided by turbo-superchargers. 














Nevertheless, planes and pilots are learning to fight 
at higher and higher levels— thanks to research con- 
ducted on the ground in test chambers which reproduce 
the conditions of the stratosphere. Accurately controlled 
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Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “ HOUR OF CHARM,” Sundays, 10 p. m., EWT, NBC..." THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday 6:45 p. m., EWT, CBS 


air conditioning and refrigeration...plus controlled 
pressure...make these tests possible. 

This is one of the many interesting and 
important ways in which air conditioning is 
contributing to our war effort. To do the tasks 
of war time, General Electric has developed 
dependable air conditioning and industrial 
refrigeration equipment...equipment that is 

more flexible, more compact, more efficient. 


After the war, lessons learned in wartime 
production will be applied to making better 
peacetime air conditioning. This will be made 
available to all from General Electric. 


7X BUY WAR BONDS < 
General Electric Company, Air Conditioning 


and Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, 
Section 4311, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Reich of November *43 Recalls 
Reich on Eve of 718 Armistice 


But Army Seems Stronger Now 
as It Once More Holds the Key 
to Continuance or Collapse 


The pinpoints of light gleamed across 
no man’s land. They came closer, and the 
outline of a high-topped automobile loomed 
up through the thick November night. A 
French sentry carrying a lantern saw 
the white flag attached to the car and 
waved it on. The tight-faced men inside 
were on their way to a rendezvous with 
history. The next day, in the railway car- 
riage in the Compiégne Forest, Marshal 
Ferdinand Foch spoke to them with calcu- 
lated coldness: “What is it that you wish, 
gentlemen?” 


These ghostly events set up a mighty 
echo in the corridors of time last week. For 
on the 25th anniversary of the signing of 
the armistice the battered Reich faced a 
repetition of the most terrible date in mod- 
ern German history—Nov. 11. In the 
mystic recesses of the Teutonic mind the 
idea was becoming ever more firmly fixed 
that another twilight of the gods was set- 
tling down on the land across the Rhine. 

The Moscow conference had come as a 
crowning blow to German hopes of split- 
ting the Allies. And even Hifler himself 
reflected something of the gathering gloom 
when he called upon the Germans on 
Monday this week to stand fast for a de- 
cisive “last battle.” In a broadcast speech 
said to have been made to Nazi veterans 
commemorating the twentieth anniversary 





of the beer-hall putsch, Hitler said Ger- 
many would never capitulate and harped 
on the old Nazi theme that the 1918 col- 
lapse was brought on by Allied propa- 
ganda. 

Yet in 1918, when the handwriting on 
the wall was as clear as it is this Novem- 
ber, the Germans quit. What will they do 
this time? There is no answer to that 
question. There is valid basis for specula- 
tion, however, on Germany’s course. It 
rests partly on how the end came in 1918 
and partly on what is known of the situa- 
tion in the Reich today. Here is how the 
signposts seem to be pointing: 


Army: A race skilled in self-delusion, 
the Germans convinced themselves that 
they lost the last war because of the de- 
fection of the home front. Actually, the 
Reich’s top military leaders forced the 
civil authorities to enter into peace nego- 
tiations because they considered the mili- 
tary position almost hopeless. 

The most important factor was the lack 
of reserves. On Oct. 9 Ludendorff esti- 
mated that there was a deficit of 70,000 
men a month. On the western front only - 
58 German reserve divisions were avail- 
able to counter 96 Allied divisions. Fur- 
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Kamerad: Memories of the 1918 surrender haunted Germans on the anniversary of Nov, 11 
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thermore, the German divisions had been 
skeletonized. They had only 500 men to a 
battalion as compared with the American 
1,200. 

The second most important factor was 
the drop in morale. In some instances 
whole divisions simply refused to fight. 
Tied up with this was the extreme weari- 
ness of the German soldier. General von 
Mudra of the high command remarked 
that if he could arrange for “some of the 
divisions to get sleep, all would be well.” 

Now, as in 1918, the state of the army 
is the most vital factor in determining 
how long Germany will fight. The central 
weakness is the same: lack of reserves. 
There has been strong’ evidence that the 
Nazis now have practically no strategic 
reserve in Russia—that is, no body of 
divisions which can be moved to a threat- 
ened sector in a matter of days. There 
still is a central reserve of unknown size 
in the Reich itself but it is rapidly be- 
coming inadequate as further American 
and British divisions are accumulated in 
the Mediterranean and in Britain. More- 
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Ludendorff (left) and Hindenburg knew when they were beaten 





over, German divisions have once again 
been skeletonized, especially in Russia— 
possibly the reason for Nazi inability to 
regain the offensive. 

In morale, however, there is a startling 
contrast between the Imperial Fritz of 1918 
and the Nazi. Despite a few signs of 
panic on the Russian front, the morale of 
German soldiers seems to be high. But as 
in the last struggle the German troops 
are showing signs of physical weariness. 


Home: While the home front did not 
cause the German Army to crack in 1918, 
it did exercise an important effect. The pri- 
mary reason was the shortage of food. On 
Oct. 17, 1918, Philipp Scheidemann, the 
Secretary of State, admitted: “The misery 
is so great that it is like asking a complete 
riddle when one asks one’s self: What does 
North Berlin live on and how does East 
Berlin exist?” 

The Nazis have licked that problem. The 
Reich’s food situation is not only far better 
than in 1918 but shows no signs of ever 
reaching such a stage. Probably the great 


















European 


weakness in the Nazi home front, however, 
is the effect of Allied bombings. 

Yet even the test the air raids have put 
the Germans to probably cannot crack them 
because the Reich has in this struggle one 
weapon totally lacking in the last—the 
most efficient, complete, and severe police 
system ever seen. This police force built 
around Heinrich Himmler’s Gestapo and its 
military branch, the Waffen SS, has ob. 
tained a strangle hold on German internal 
affairs. Ever since Himmler became In. 
terior Minister last summer, he has been 
rated as the most powerful man in the 
Reich with the single exception of Hitler, 


Significance 


Thus on both the army front and the 
home front, Germany is in a stronger posi- 
tion than in 1918. It is not strong enough, 
however, and the end in store must be 
obvious to the General Staff. And it was 
the reasoned calculation of the staff that 
caused the surrender last time. Probably 
the only chance of a quick Nazi collapse 
rests on a repetition of this performance 
by the army itself. 

That chance has been greatly dimin- 
ished—if not completely wiped out—by 
the strange political and military balance 
which has developed in Germany since 
Stalingrad. At that time the army caused 
Hitler to relinquish his direction of mili- 
tary affairs. The army’s hand was still 
further strengthened at a meeting on Aug. 
7 at Berchtesgaden (Hitler’s real “field” 
headquarters), when the leading party 
‘functionaries ratified a hands-off policy 
in military matters. In exchange the party, 
through Himmler, has taken over abso- 
lute control of internal life. 

As a result of this balance an army. 
party clash is far less likely than before. 
In effect, the only force capable of liqui- 
dating Hitler and the Nazis was neutral- 
ized. Presumably this fitted in with army 
preferences since the whole Prussian off- 
cer tradition has been unpolitical. This does 
not, of course, completely rule out the 
possibility of an army coup. But it does 
make it virtually certain that the first indi- 
cation anyone outside Germany will have 
of it will be when it happens. 





Harriman’s Broom 


Bill Downs, Moscow correspondent for 
Newsweek and CBS, wirelessed this ac- 
count of developments in the Soviet capital 
following the conference. 


The American Embassy is getting that 
new-broom treatment extending from the 
lowliest clerk in the code room through the 
new military mission up to the Ambassa- 
dor’s office. The embassy staff had grown 
into a happy-go-lucky crowd, which more 
or less adopted a “nichevo” philosophy. 
The long time that Spasso House had been 
without an official hostess had turned the 
Ambassador’s official residence into what 
was almost a superluxurious fraternity 
house. The Mokhovaya House across the 
street from the Kremlin with embassy of 
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fies and apartments for military, naval, 
and Lend-Lease staffs was almost the same. 
No one had enough to do. Consequently 
the embassy military and naval staffs spent 
a lot of time chasing ballet and theater 
tickets. 

However, in the two weeks of the Mos- 
cow conference them days has gone for- 
ever. Ambassador W. Averell Harriman is 
already piling into the embassy organiza- 
tion. Desks, chairs, and whole offices have 
been moved. Kathleen Harriman, the Am- 
bassador’s daughter, who will act as his 
official hostess, already has taken the col- 
lege atmosphere out of Spasso. Maj. Gen. 
John Deane, new head of the military mis- 
sion, has already got the parade ground 
back into his wing in Mokhovaya. This 
diplomatic spring cleaning in the Ameri- 
can diplomatic military organization sim- 
ply means that representatives are going 
to have more work to do, and they are 
clearing the decks for action. 

The new Ambassador held his first press 
conference in his office on Thursday. After 
expressing his gratification at the outcome 
of the talks, he said: “The conference 
opened up a number of subjects whereon 
it has been agreed that discussion should 
be continued between ourselves, the Brit- 
ish, and the Soviet Union. This means I 
will be working closely on these matters 
a Molotoff and Sir Archibald Clark 

err.” 

Harriman revealed one significant fact 
which indicated how the conferees were 
thinking when he said: “One matter I 
think deserves the greatest possible con- 
sideration at this time is the assistance the 
United States can give to the Soviet 
Union in the rehabilitation of devastated 
areas and the repairing of other disloca- 
tions caused by war. Here again war must 
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have first priority in our use of American 
productive capacity and available ship- 
ping, but there is one thing we can do now 
without interfering with war production. 
We can work on the development of pro- 
grams, plans and detailed designs which 
will materially shorten the time when 
equipment needed from the United States 
can be made available. The American 
people have the greatest sympathy for the 
Russian people, who have suffered so 
much, and it is in their hearts to attempt 








Sovfoto Radiophoto 
Sketch in Russian Army paper for 
first time shows Stalin in the uni- 
form of a Marshal of the Soviet 
Union, a title granted him last March 











Sovfoto Radiophoto 


Moscow conference: Hull and Harriman, first two profiles at right; Eden, third from left; Molotoff, back to camera 


to be of the greatest assistance. We will 
have plants to produce machinery and 
equipment needed by the Soviet Union 
and in so doing we will help our own 
people to convert from war to peace pro- 
duction.” 

Harriman also announced that Charles 
E. Bohlen who accompanied Hull and was 
formerly assistant chief of the European 
division of the State Department would 
remain as first secretary. Bohlen served 
former Ambassador Steinhardt and is ex- 
tremely well liked by the Russians. He 
has perfect command of the language and 
served as Hull’s interpreter during the con- 
ference. , 

For foreign correspondents the most im- 
portant addition to the embassy staff 
which Harriman brought along is Sam 
Spewack, one of the nation’s top play- 
wrights now serving with the Office of 
War Information. Spewack, whom corre- 
spondents are already calling “Mister Sec- 
retary,” has succeeded in starting a 
news-digest service for the embassy which 
was also made available to newsmen. He 
will investigate all fields of cultural ex- 
change—news, photos, newsreels, feature 
films, the exchange of music, art, drama. 
He plans to set up an organization to 
match the excellent British cultural-rela- 
tions section which publishes the only 
Russian-language weekly in the Soviet not 
owned or controlled by the government. 


Stalin the Marshal 


In peace he had simply been head of 
the Communist party. In war and early 
defeat he stuck to the title of Premier. 
But in victory he blossomed out as a Mar- 
shal of the Red Army. And on Nov. 6 it 


was. not Stalin the Communist or Stalin 
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Black Star 


Worried bystanders: 


the Premier who addressed Moscow work- 
ers on the 26th anniversary of the Red 
revolution. It was Stalin—the Marshal of 
a conquering Red Army. In a 40- 
minute speech, the Marshal drew up the 
balance sheet of a year of decisive victories 
that began at Stalingrad and ended, for 
the time being, with the reconquest of the 
Ukrainian capital. In those twelve months, 
Stalin declared, the Germans had lost on 
the eastern battlefields 4,000,000 men, in- 
cluding 1,800,000 killed, as well as 14,000 
planes, 25,000 tanks, and 40,000 guns. 
They had been driven back from two- 
thirds of the occupied Soviet territory. 

As he had done in his speeches of 1941 
and 1942, Stalin also mentioned the ab- 
sence of a front in Western Europe. But 
this time the Marshal did right by the Al- 
lied effort. “The present operations of the 
Allied armies in the south of Europe can- 
not yet be regarded as a second front,” he 
declared. “Nevertheless this is something 
like it.” And, “the opening of the real 
second front in Europe, which is not far 
off, will considerably speed up the victory 
over Hitlerite Germany.” 

Stalin saved some of his most caustic 
remarks for the “other participants of the 
Hitlerite coalition”—Finland, Hungary, 
Rumania. The leaders of these vassal 
countries, he said, are now “trying to find 
a favorable moment to slip away un- 
noticed from the robber giant.” 

As far as Finland was concerned, Stalin’s 
hint that it might be about to quit the 
Nazi camp came on the heels of a report 
from Stockholm that Dr. Juho Kusti 
Paasikivi, ace trouble-shooter of Finnish 
diplomacy, had been ordered to stand by 
for a peace trip to Moscow. 


On Russia’s southern flank 


Turkey: 
Yiightened as Stalin spoke. Tur- 


too affairs 


key, long wary of the Soviet, showed signs 
of abandoning strict neutrality in favor of 
at least limited cooperation with the Allies. 
Such a change of policy was first heralded 
in President Ismet Inénii’s pro-Allied ad- 
dress to the Turkish Parliament on Nov. 1. 
Then came discussions at Cairo between 





International 


Inénii and Paasikivi 


the Turkish Foreign Minister Numan 
Menemencioglu and his British colleague, 
Anthony Eden. 

The Eden-Menemencioglu talks ended 
on Nov. 6 and was followed by an official 
communiqué that shed no light on what 
occurred. Indeed, the extreme censorship of 
the conference left no doubt that important 
events were shaping up under the Turko- 
British alliance of October 1939. The best 
bet was that Turkey, like Portugal recent- 
ly, would grant bases to the Allies. That 
would enable them to bring the Dodecanese 
Islands and Balkan targets, such as‘ the 
Ploesti oilfields, under powerful air attack. 


Ferocious Amery 


One of the toughest and most fearless 
men in British public life was given extra 
police protection last week. He aidn’t like 
it. After Nov. 4, when Leopold S. Amery, 
Secretary of State for India, told a critical 


House of Commons that thefe were no. 


prospects for immediate relief in the In- 


_ dian famine, Scotland Yard stepped in and 


strengthened the guard over the forth- 
right Secretary. In the past, during crises 
of this kind, attempts had been made on 
the lives of officials. — 

In spite of his small stature—5 feet 8 
inches—Amery has a remarkable record 
for physical courage. He was a front-line 
soldier in the last war, serving at Salonika, 
Flanders, and the Middle East. A moun- 
taineer with many stiff climbs to his credit, 
Amery is also a sportsman in many fields 
and a pugilist of no mean order. 

As far back as his days at Harrow, 
Amery gained the awed respect of Winston 
Churchill when the present Prime Minis- 
_ter, then in the Fourth Form, selected 
Amery of the Sixth, a boy “no bigger than 
I was,” as fair game for pushing into the 
school swimming pool. “I was startled to 
see .. . a being evidently of enormous 
strength making its way by fierce strokes 
to the shore,” Churchill reminisced. “Swift 
as the wind my pursuer overtook me, 
seized me in a ferocious grip and hurled 
me into the deepest part of the pool.” 






Voice From the Dungeon 


Algiers Assembly Concerned 
Over Present French Status 


One of the strangest parliaments in mod- 
ern history opened last week in the Town 
Hall at Algiers. Half relic of the past, half 
echo of the underground, the Provisional 
Consultative Assembly had been convened 
as an interim representation of the French 
people in their interim government, the 
Committee of National Liberation. An 
advisory rather than a lawmaking body, 
the Assembly had an ill-defined status, 
somewhere between the limited authority 
of the States General of the French Mon- 
archy and that of the Chamber of Depvu- 
ties of the Third Republic. 

Of the Assembly’s 84 members, only 
twenty were able to claim a direct, if ex- 
pired, mandate from the French people; 
they had been elected in 1936 to the legis- 
lature of the fallen republic. Twelve others 
represented the liberated French terri- 
tories. Twelve more had been selected as 
delegates of French organizations abroad. 
The remaining 40 had been nominated as 
representatives by the Central Council of 
Resistance, the main organization of the 
underground in France itself. These men 
had only recently been smuggled out of 
the occupied country, where they had 
worked for years against the German and 
Vichyite authorities. 

Despite the miniature, provisional, and 
purely deliberative character of the As- 
sembly, its organizers, had done their best 
to evoke the setting and atmosphere of 
the Palais Bourbon. The semicircular as- 
sembly room with rising rows of curving 
desks for the “government” and the dele- 
gates facing the speaker’s podium had 
been minutely fashioned after the Paris 
model.. 

The usual retinue of solemn-faced ushers 
in tailcoats and striped trousers flanked 
the aisles, and the customary bored-looking 
clerks and secretaries were seated on the 
platform behind the speaker. From a small 
diplomats’ gallery, Robert Murphy, Amer- 
ican representative in North Africa, Har- 
old Macmillan, British Minister and 
Alexander Bogomoloff, Russian envoy to 
the Liberation Committee, looked down 
on the proceedings, while visitors crowded 
adjoining galleries. Row upon row of 
heavily armed French troops stood guard 
over the approaches to the Town Hall. 


Session: Since many delegates, espe- 


cially those from metropolitan France, 
were still on their way to Algiers, the in- 
augural session on Nov. 38 was attended by 
only 40-odd assemblymen. They heard 
speeches by Gen. Charles de Gaulle, co- 
president of the Liberation Committee, 
by the Speaker, Georges Buisson, lean, 
goateed secretary of the General Con- 
federation of Workers and, until his escape 
to Britain last April, one of the active 
leaders of the underground. 

In his address to the meeting, which he 
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described as “‘the voice of the nation rising 
from the dungeon,” de Gaulle aired the 
disappointment felt by many Frenchmen 
over the fact that the Algiers committee 
had not been represented at the Moscow 
conference and had not been given a seat 
on the permanent advisory commission to 
be set up in London. De Gaulle warned 
the Allies that “a failure to recognize her 
rights or dignity would be, first, an in- 
justice, and, second and especially, a 
mistake,” and that “France thinks that 
any European settlement and any major 
world settlement without her would not 
be a good settlement.” 

On Nov. 5, the French Committee of 
National Liberation, after an extraordi- 
nary session presided over by de Gaulle, 
formally declared that France would not 
consider itself bound by any Anglo-Amer- 
ican-Russian decisions regarding Germany 
unless French representatives had been 
given a voice in the decisions. 


British Chitchat 


The pinch of war in Britain was reflected 
in this column of trivia cabled by News- 
weEk’s London bureau. 


€ Many guests at last week end’s reception 
at the Turkish Embassy in honor of the 
anniversary of the Turkish republic fought 
their way through a crowded room from 
one refreshment counter, where only coffee 
and tea were being served, in the hope of 
finding alcoholic refreshment at another 
counter. There were subdued looks and ex- 
pressions of disappointment when it was 
discovered that only coffee and tea were 
available at the second counter. The guests 
had forgotten that Mohammedan law for- 
bids the use of alcohol. 


§ Although the government allowed central 
heating to be turned on Oct. 20, the heat 
in Buckingham Palace was not turned on 


_ until Nov. 1 by order of the King. 


{ Because of a shortage of soap and labor 
in Eton’s laundry, only the leading twelve 
of 250 boys preparing to take part in the 
famous waterjump steeplechase were given 
permission to run. The edict was aimed 


at preventing an influx of dirty running 
suits. 


{Travelers in Britain are now forced to 
carry their own towels because many hotels 
have run out of them and the Board of 
Trade has denied any further allocation. 
One exasperated traveler, stranded this 
week in a big hotel in the Midlands with- 
out a towel, threatened to dry himself after 
his bath with a pillow case and because of 
this threat was finally provided with a 
towel by the management. 


{In announcing in the Commons on Tues- 
day the extension of pay-as-you-earn in- 
come tax to all salary workers, Sir John 
Anderson caused amusement when he twice 
said “lend-lease” when he meant “pay-as- 
you-earn.” The members gave tke impres- 
sion that they would greatly welcome a 
end-lease income tax. 
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Lady’s Story 


By the early ’20s the golden chimera 
which Harry Oakes had followed for more 
than twenty years had become a fabulous 
reality. His Lake Shore Mine in Ontario 
was the second largest gold working in the 
world. Its development had made him a 
multimillionaire. Nearing 50 and still a 
bachelor, the husky Canadian miner re- 
membered a pretty Australian boarding- 
house keeper, who in his early days as a 
lonely and penniless wanderer had _be- 
friended him. Oakes returned to Sydney, 
married Eunice Myrtle McIntyre in 1923, 
and eventually gave her the right to‘a bar- 
onetcy crest as Lady Oakes. 

For his blue-eyed wife Oakes built Oak 
Hill, a $500,000 mansion at Niagara with 
a view of the rushing falls, a summer home 
at Bar Harbor called The Willows, and 
two houses in Palm Beach. In 1935 he 
moved his wife and five children to Nas- 
sau and began the finest mansion of all— 
a baronial castle at Caves Point with the 
glinting blue of the Caribbean on one side 
and* Lake Killarney on the other. The 
house had every luxury, from a swimming 
pool to a white-jalousied play-room. 

The choice tower suite was decorated 
for the eldest Oakes child, Nancy, her 
father’s favorite, whose portrait as a wide- 
eyed adolescent adorned Sir Harry’s of- 
fice. While her parents were leaders of 
Nassau society, Nancy’s life was severely 
restricted. Until she came home from her 
New York finishing school for the Christ- 
mas holidays in 1941, the shy, rather 
awkward, red-haired girl knew practically 
nothing of the social glitter and intrigue 
on the hot tropical island. 


Diabolical: Last week in the tiny 
Nassau courtroom, the once beautiful Eu- 
nice Oakes told of the misfortunes that 


dogged her family from the day in May 
1942 when Nancy, then 18, eloped with 
Alfred de Marigny, twice her age and 


‘twice divorced. “We were terribly upset, 


but we made the best of a bad situation,” 
said the silver-haired woman, dressed in 
deep mourning, who was the Crown’s most 
important witness in the trial of de Ma- 
rigny for the murder of her late husband, 
Harry Oakes. 

Lady Oakes recounted the cross-currents 
of family discord leading up to her hus- 
band’s death. After the wedding, Nancy 
and de Marigny went to Mexico, where 
Nancy fell gravely ill of typhoid. A few 
months later, she became pregnant, but 
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her physical condition was such that the 
pregnancy was “terminated” in a Palm 
Beach hospital in January 1943. When 
de Marigny tried to move into the hospital 
room adjoining Nancy, “Harry objected 
very strongly,” Lady Oakes declared. “I 
had to tell Harry how much agony Nancy 
had been in . . . How she had suffered. He 
was very resentful.” The dapper count was 
not accepted as a member of the Oakes 
family “because he had been so irrespon- 
sible and so unfair.” 

Adjusting her glasses, Lady Oakes iden- 
tified a letter as one written by de Marigny 
to her son, Sydney, which she termed “the 
most diabolical letter anyone could write 
to a child of 15 about his parents.” De 
Marigny’s attraction for Sir Sydney, his 
father’s heir, was already a matter of 
court record. A witness, Thomas Lavelle, 
told of hearing a terrific argument between 
de Marigny and Sir Harry in the early 
morning hours of March 27, when the 
baronet ordered his son to leave de Ma- 
rigny’s cottage where he had been spending 
the night and shouted to his son-in-law: 
“You are a sex maniac.” 

Before Lady Oakes was dismissed, she 
testified that she and her husband had 
changed their wills last February “to pro- 
tect our children until they reached the 
age of discretion.” Then the Crown rested 
its case, and Alfred de Marigny went on 
the stand in his own defense. 


Trap: Once he had been debonair and 
reckless, winking at witnesses and waving 
to his friends from the wooden prisoner’s 
cage. But on Nov. 4 when he stood to 
testify under oath, de Marigny was a 
solemn, tight-lipped man, fighting for his 
life. And on Nov. 5, when the Crown be- 
gan hammering at his alibi defense, he 
grew even paler and more subdued. 

But in spite of his caution, de Marigny 
was trapped into a series of damaging con- 
fessions by Attorney General Eric Halli- 
nan. He had lived with his second wife, the 
wealthy Boston society woman Ruth 
Fahnestock, almost nine months after they 
were divorced; and he had received large 
sums of money both from her and from his 
present wife, Nancy Oakes. He admitted 


that a premarital trip to California with. 


Nancy, then 17, had been chaperoned only 
by a girl of the same age, and that he had 
married the heiress only two days after 
she became 18, the legal age for marriage 
without the consent of her parents. 

De Marigny acknowledged that Sir 
Harry had called him “a sex maniac,” but 
the characterization had not roused his 
anger because Oakes had been upset as a 
result of his daughter’s serious illness. He 
also admitted that his father-in-law’s en- 
mity continued right up to the time of his 
death. 

But after five hours of bitter and sar- 
castic questioning, Hallinan was unable 
to break down de Marigny’s defense that 
he had been at home in bed on the night 
of July -7 when Sir Harry Oakes was 
beaten and burned. 

His story was further strengthened by 
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the testimony of pretty 16-year-old Betty em can? 
sn alleged fiancée of de Marigny’s King S Cousin upri; 
ouse mate, the Marquis Georges de Vis- ° moni 
delou-Guimbeau, and a guest ~ the Vic- Badagho May Hold the Trumps ples. 
toria Street bungalow on the night of the in Italian Government Shuffle react 
murder. Miss Roberts testified that she mant 
fell asleep on a couch and was later awak- Premier Pietro Badoglio left Naples § (see 
ened by a faint knock. Georges went to last week after conferences with liberal on tl 
the door, and she heard him speak in Italian leaders, Sen. Benedetto Croce and to re 
French with Alfred de Marigny. The Mar- Count Carlo Sforza, and with American succe 
quis looked at her watch, and commented and British representatives, Robert D. A 
that it was 1:30 a.m. Oakes was slain Murphy and Harold Maemillan. The ques. strate 
sometime between 1 and 3 a.m. tion they discussed was the formation of ing “ 
The blond theater ticket seller, whose a new coalition government. Plans were the K 
testimony was expected because reference already under consideration for forming a celeb: 
had already been made to her living with regency for the King’s 6-year-old grand. § stude: 
the Marquis in de Marigny’s home son, the fair-haired Prince of Naples. And j betra: 
“though they are not man and wife,” Badoglio himself had been proposed as J tals: 
could not remember whether she had gone the regent for this representative govern. J tion \ 
upstairs intoxicated. Later, Betty realized ment calculated to-insure- Italian unity. applat 
it was time to go home, but she “fell back But the formation of the new govern.  ovatic 
asleep unexpectedly.” ment meant the ousting of King Victor Nov. 
Betty was a lady. She testified that she Emmanuel, whom Badoglio had served Badog 
had only gone upstairs with the Marquis for 43 years, as well as Humbert, the 
because he “coughed unsocially.” When Crown Prince. “I would not wish this job Na 
asked whether he wasn’t undressed, she on my worst enemy,” the 74-year-old a Fas 
replied: “I beg your pardon.” : Premier declared wearily. dier ai 
After that the defense attorney, God- : ant av 
frey W. Higgs, turned the spotlight once King: Two days later, it looked as Mj 2cura 
more on Harold Christie, friend and busi- though Victor Emmanuel, aged 72, was militar 
ness associate of Harry Oakes, who well able to handle his own kingly affairs, he is a 
claimed that he slept all night in a room Hot on the heels of Badoglio’s departure Bad 
near Oakes’s bedroom. Under a searching for Allied headquarters, the wizened little Jy ct! Si 
examination, Capt. Edward Sears of the ruler arrived in Naples on the eve of the Rome 
Nassau police testified that he had seen anniversary of the Italian armistice in the jm have 1 
Christie in a station wagon on George last war. Ostensibly, the King was there King t 
Street at midnight on the night of the to inspect war damage. His real purpose with a 
slaying. Sears got a good three-quarters was to save his throne. tiously 
view of Christie’s face but was unable to In a military car, protected by another } later h 
identify the driver of the car. machine carrying four officers standing ~ 
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upright, and a third car in the rear, the 
monarch rode through the streets of Na- 
ples. While correspondents’ reports on the 
reaction of the populace to Victor Em- 
manuel’s visit were oddly contradictory 
(see page 82) it was finally agreed that 
on the first part of the trip, people failed 
to recognize the King, but in the end he 
succeeded in gaining considerable acclaim. 

A few blocks away, students demon- 
strated at the University of Naples, shout- 
ing “Viva la Republica” and “Down with 
the King.” As part of the 25th anniversary 
celebration, Count Sforza addressed the 
students in the courtyard on “the horrible 
betrayal of the Italian people by their gen- 
erals and men about them,” but his recep- 
tion was disappointing in contrast to the 
applause given the King. Cheered by the 
ovation, the little monarch left Naples on 
Nov. 5 for another conference with Marshal 
Badoglio. 


Nationalist: Badoglio has been called 
a Fascist and an anti-Fascist, a great sol- 
dier and “a parvenu who retains his peas- 
ant avariciousness.” But perhaps the most 
accurate appraisal of Badoglio, both as a 
military figure and as a politician, is that 
he is a man of extreme caution. 


Badoglio was chief of the Italian Gen- . 


eral Staff at the time of the March on 
Rome in 1922 when he was supposed to 
have made his famous statement to the 
King that he would destroy the Fascists 
with a regiment of soldiers. Yet he cau- 
tiously did nothing, and fourteen years 
later he formally joined forces with the 
Duce. That paved the way for Badoglio’s 
part in the war of revenge against Ethio- 
pia that was launched in 1935. 

In Ethiopia, Badoglio scorned the Black 
Shirt divisions which Mussolini used to 
wage his war, but when the Fascists made 
a mess of things the Marshal moved in 
with his regular troops and a careful plan 
and won the campaign. As a reward he 
was made Viceroy of Ethiopia, later Duke 
of Addis Ababa, and given a splendid 
Roman villa plus $40,000 a year for life. 
But even that did not make the stubborn 
old warrior a true supporter of the Fas- 
cists any more than it made him an ad- 
mirer of the Duce. 

Badoglio was once more chief of staff 
when Mussolini entered the war on the 
side of Germany. Being a cautious soldier, 

io got along with the 

when he had to. This was even true of 
Hitler’s conferences, which the Marshal 
attended. Everyone was searched for arms 
on entering the room, Badoglio declared 
recently in an interview, and the Fihrer 
tilked “three hours without taking a 
breath.” Asked what Benito Mussolini 
aid at these conferences, Badoglio replied: 
Mussolini didn’t say anything.” 


Politician: Much of the present Ital- 
an political situation hangs on this qual- 
y of caution in Marshal Badoglio’s char- 
ter. He did not organize and lead an 
nti-Fascist revolution. But he took com- 


land after it occurred. Once the liberal 
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Royalty: This photograph—taken at a recent military review—shows bet- 
ter than any other yet published how 17-year-old Princess Elizabeth has grown 
into a determined young woman nearly as tall as the King and Queen. 


leaders in Italy force the King’s abdica- 
tion and the repudiation by Humbert in 
favor of the little Prince of Naples, Bado- 
glio will probably accept the regency. 
Apparently he now has the confidence of 
the liberals. In fact, one of the most sur- 
prising developments in the entire Italian 
political situation has been the manner in 
which Badoglio has gained the confidence 
—even of liberals, who previously had been 
willing to class him with Darlan. It was a 


-tribute to his fundamental honesty as well 


as to his lack of guile in politics, a trait 
that may turn out to be more of an asset 
than anything else. 
Badoglio is a typical Piedmontese army 
man with devotion to an established or- 
der—in Badoglio’s case, the house of his 
King. His personal loyalty to Victor Em- 
manuel is also the natural consequence of 


his wealth and position at the top of the 
military caste in Italy. His most cherished 
decoration—one seldom given to anyone 
other than royalty—is the Supreme Order 
of San Tissima Annunziata, which entitles 
him to call the monarch “cousin.” 
Badoglio’s difficulties are recognized by 
the Allies, who believe that he is acting 
sincerely in an effort to clear up the cha- 
otic Italian situation. On the other hand, 
as pointed out in the Moscow conference, 
Italy must have a more democratic gov- 
ernment on the widest possible basis. A 
meeting of the Allied Advisory Council 
for Italy, created at the conference, is 
scheduled before the end of November. 
The question is whether Marshal Badoglio, 
“cousin” to the King, will tip the scales 
which would destroy the power of the ruler 
whom he has served for so many years. 
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Parachute bombs land among dispersed Jap planes at Rabaul: This low-level 
bombing technique enabled raiders to take high toll of grounded ships 
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New Landings and F leet Action 
Speed War’s Pace in the Pacific 


Japanese Ships Challenged 
to Come Out and Fight Navy 
as We Attack Bougainville 


As the Allies hammered Germany’s 
shrinking European bastion with blows 
from the east, south, and west, the war 
against Japan moved in ever speedier 
tempo. From the point of view of general 
Asiatic strategy, the most important event 
was the successful conclusion, announced 
by President Roosevelt on Nov. 5, of a 
five-day conference of British, American, 
and Chinese military leaders at Chungking, 
at which complete agreement was reached 
on the coming Continental offensive. A 
foretaste was provided when American 
bombers shattered Akyab, in Burma, with 
a record 250 tons of bombs. ° 

But the more immediate events were 
shaping up in the broad Pacific reaches as a 
result of the open challenge of the United 
States Navy to the Japanese Navy to come 
out and fight. That was the dare contained 
in the invasion of Bougainville, last big 
steppingstone of the island chain leading 
toward Rabaul. That the Japs might be 
ready to accept it was shown when Allied 
reconnaissance planes reported large forces 


of enemy warships, including one group of 
nineteen cruisers, destroyers, and other ves- 
sels, moving down from Truk. 

Yet each hour the air and sea forces of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur and Admiral 
William F. Halsey Jr. were making things 
tougher for the Japs. Time after time, their 
bombers roared over Rabaul, shattering 
Japanese warships, transports, and rein- 
forcements. Beyond, on the shimmering 
sea American warships constantly harried 
enemy scouting craft. All this activity was 
centering around a strip of swampy beach 
on Empress Augusta Bay, on Bougainville’s 
west coast—the place where the American 
Marines went ashore on Nov. 1. And the 
chunky island itself loomed as the next 
major battleground for American troops in 
the Pacific. 


Bougainville 


The Marines’ landing on Bougainville 
recalled a similar daring American foray on 
Aug. 7, 1942, when the Leathernecks 
smashed ashore on Guadalcanal, another 
tropical green island about the same shape 
and type as Bougainville. Actually, how- 
ever, there were important differences be- 
tween the situation on Bougainville and the 
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' anopheles mosquito flourishes. Malaria is 





one met by the Marines on Guadalcanal, 
where the Japs fought for more than six 
months, bringing in heavy reinforcements 
and suffering some 40,000 casualties in the 
Guadalcanal area before the Yanks drove 
them out. 

For one thing, the Japs already had 45, 
000 troops on Bougainville. These were 
better placed than their comrades on Gua- 
dalcanal had ever been, for whereas Hen- 
derson Field was not completed when the 
Marines made their first landings in the 
Solomons, there were seven Jap fields in 
and around Bougainville—at Buka and 
Bonis in the north, Kieta and Tenekow in 
the east, and Kara, Kahili, and Ballale in 
the south. In addition, Jap ships could use 
eight small harbors to funnel in fresh troops 
and supplies: one on Buka, five along the 
east coast, and two more at Tonolei Harbor 
in the south and the Faisi-Porporang naval 
base in the Shortland Islands. 

The Marines, on the other hand, had no 
land-based air support nearer than the Cen- 
tral Solomons and no harbors at all for 
deep-water shipping. But constant bomb- 
ings of enemy fields would minimize the 
air handicap while Higgins boats and shal- 
low-draft landing craft would partially 
solve the shipping problem. Furthermore, 
Empress Augusta Bay was a beachhead far 
easier to defend than Lunga Point on 
Guadalcanal. 

To reach the bay from Buin, their main 
base located amid the only flat country 
of any extent on Bougainville, the Jap: 
have to negotiate a narrow 45-mile-long 
coastal track which could be easily de 
fended. To come down from Buka, 
miles to the north, they must use a 
track even worse and penetrate jungle 
still held by savage natives. There was 
also a species of road leading eastward 
from the beachhead toward the Jap base 
at Kieta, but this turned into a mere 
footpath as it entered the central mountains. 

But if the terrain made it difficult for 
the Japs to launch a land attack in force, 
it was just as difficult for the Marines to 
expand their newly won position. Last 
week it seemed their strategy would call 
for an assault straight across the island 
against Kieta, a maneuver which would 
cut the Jap forces on Bougainville in half. 
But to make it the Leathernecks have to 
overcome obstacles far more difficult than 
any offered by the Japs. 











Climate: Rain was the worst because 
no one could avoid it. A rainfall of 124.6 
inches a year makes Bougainville’s dry 
season wet and the wet one wetter. It rains 
three days out of five. Bread turns moldy 
overnight, leather develops a roquefort 
crust, metal rusts, clothing rots, and the 





















even more prevalent than it was on Guadal- 
canal before the Marines took that island 
and the Medical Corps tackled the diseast 
at its source. 

And the Leathernecks’ position wa 
made worse by the fact that their Em 
press Augusta Bay beachhead is flanked 
by swamps which are from 20 to 200 yards 
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in width extending almost the entire 
length of ‘the east coast. Beyond these are 
steamy flatlands leading toward high 
mountains. 


Topography: But if it is rainy near 
the shore, the weather is even wetter on 
the cloud-enveloped heights beyond the 
narrow coastal plains. Bougainville consists 
largely of a series of high peaks and dizzy 
spires, the crown of a great submarine 
mountain. Kor its 130-mile length and 45- 
mile breadth, these heights dominate the 
landscape. Most are unnamed and many 
are unexplored, but the principal chains 


‘are the Emperor Range, formerly the Kai- 


sergebirge, in the north and center, and 
the Crown Prince Range in the south— 
names recalling that Bougainville once be- 
longed to Germany. 

The Emperor Range boasts two large 
and active volcanoes, Bagana and Balbi. 
Bagana’s 6,500-foot cone, too often ob- 
scured in its own smoke, looks down on the 
Torokina Point beachhead. Twenty miles 
farther north, 10,000-foot-high Balbi is 
visible at sun-up when its cloud blanket 
has been dispersed by nocturnal land 
breezes. The heights of both mountains dip 
first to saw-toothed ridges and ravines, 
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The Marines faced another Guadalcanal on Bougainville 


then to the spiny tops of heavily forested 
foothills. 

Should Vandegrift’s men choose the 
mountain route for their assault upon 
Kieta the going would be as difficult as 
anything the Japs or Australians encoun- 
tered in New Guinea’s Owen Stanley 
Range. Above the jungle level, the Leath- 
ernecks would have to cut their way 
through heavy stands of thick bamboo, the 
stalks 6 inches in diameter and closely en- 
meshed in lianas. At 5,000 feet moss hangs 
from every tree and grows knee-deep on 
the ground. Higher up, the vegetation thins 
to pandanus and giant ferns. Still higher 
there are only junipers and other hardy 
bushes interspersed by great tufts of two- 
edged grass, 8 to 10 feet long, and queer 
dwarfed trees, black, gnarled, and leafless. 


Natives: On patches of even ground 
at medium levels are the mountain na- 
tives’ plaited palm houses and carefully 
tended gardens flourishing on fantastically 
fertile volcanic soil. Their fierce, naked, 
woolly headed owners, who are blacker 
and prouder than any others in the Solo- 
mons, still hunt heads for pleasure and 
prestige. Just as savage as their negroid 
Melanesian ancestors, they have little in 
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common with the meeker coastal blacks, 
thousands of whom have been turned into 
professing Christians by pioneering Marist 
Fathers. 

Some of these mountain people have 
killed white men, but few have encoun- 
tered whites in force, for even government 
patrols seldom consist of more than two 
white men at the head of a native column. 


Significance 


In tackling fantastic Bougainville, Lt. 
Gen. Alexander A. Vandegrift’s men will 
profit by the experience of the Australians 
in New Guinea. There the Aussies in the 
mountains made the grade because medi- 
cines, food, and munitions were dropped 
to them by Port Moresby-based planes. 
Once established above Buna, they took 
time to cut airstrips. After that it was 
comparatively simple to fly in troops. 

Thus the Leathernecks’ chief immedi- 
ate need on Bougainville was for an air- 
strip on Empress Augusta Bay. Such a 
field could not only support a spearhead 
against Kieta and help neutralize enemy 
airfields on Bougainville but could also 
provide fighter cover for bombers raiding 
Rabaul, 260 miles northwest. 

Establishing air fields, however, will be 
only part of the struggle. There are still 
45,000 Japs to root out. This will probably 
produce a series of savage fights on the 
Guadalcanal pattern plus naval battles 
if the Japs attempt an evacuation. 


Night and Day 


Stalled for two weeks by autumn rain 
and fog, Allied heavy bombers swept back 
into Nazi-occupied Europe last week to 
deal their heaviest air blow yet: about 
5,000 tons of bombs in 48 hours. This 
crushing load fell on the Reich in three 
raids—two by the American Eighth Air 
Force, the other by the RAF. 

The first to strike was the Eighth. In 
its 101st bombing mission of the war, the 
Eighth sent a record fleet of hundreds of 
Flying Fortresses and Liberators with a 
large escort of Lightning and Thunder- 
bolt fighters across the North Sea to 
blast the great naval base and shipyards 
of Wilhelmshaven. For 350 miles the 
bombers flew in tight formation, with 
Lightnings weaving in pairs through the 
bomber waves. Thunderbolts provided 
high cover. 

Through the clouds that blanketed: the 
target, the bombers rained an estimated 
1,500 tons of high explosives and incen- 
diaries. So thick were the protective fight- 
ers all the way to the target that Focke- 
Wulfs ventured in only for swift, glancing 
attacks. And for the 34 fighters it lost, 
the Luftwaffe shot down only five bombers 
and two Thunderbolts—lowest loss of the 
Eighth in many weeks. 

As the American bombers settled on their 
fields, the RAF assembled a huge force for 
a night attack on Diisseldorf. There in 27 
minutes the bombers blasted the remains 
of the great industrial city with more than 
2,240 tons of demolition and fire bombs— 
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a record saturation rate of 83 tons per 
minute. 

Two days later the Eighth matched its 
gigantic raid on Wilhelmshaven when it 
sent a similar record total of bombers and 
fighters into the Ruhr to pound Gelsen- 
kirchen and its great synthetic oil plants. 
There, and in a secondary attack on the 


rail yards of Miinster, ten bombers fell to 
the Luftwaffe, against $8 German fighters 
downed. 


Significance 

The light American losses in both the 
Wilhelmshaven and Gelsenkirchen raids 
proved once more an old axiom: Daylight 








} LARDNER GOES 


TO THE WARS 





Worn Firth Army 1N Itaty— 
There are two different wars in this 
campaign as in all other campaigns I’ve 
seen. Except for small-time air raids, a 
few posthumous explosions, and a short- 
age of certain basic facilities such as 
Scotch whisky and toilets that flush, 
the war in Naples is closer to life at 
home than it is to the war up forward 
some 60 miles from here. 

At the front soldiers flatten away 
from shells and then inch a little farther 
toward enemy nests through dust and 
sometimes darkness. They sleep on the 
ground and rest when they’re not fight- 
ing or simply wonder what in hell to do 
with themselves. They know nothing of 
events in the rest of the world. 

In Naples there is politics mushroom- 
ing up all around, and black markets 
and streets to be policed, and dumps 
and warehouses ‘to be worked, and 
traffic problems and girl problems and 
office jobs and hauling or digging jobs 
and a chance to grope your way through 
| 30 different kinds of fish all tasting just 
alike if you eat out. There is civilian 
misery and squalor and physical damage 
by no means fully repaired, and these 
the soldier can study closely if he wants 
to. It is war behind the lines different 
from wartime America only in scale and 
in scars. The Naples soldier has this in 
common with the man at the front: He 
knows nothing whatever about the other 
fellow’s war. 


There’s an improvement here, 
though. American soldiers in Morocco 
during the Tunisian campaign didn’t 
know anything about Tunisia and those 
I talked to frankly didn’t give a damn. 
Their own war preoccupied them. In 
Naples, soldiers have a terrific and im- 
portant if unromantic handful of work, 
but they want to know about the front. 
It is grotesque how little plain news 
manages to filter down through 60 miles 
of campaign countryside and how many 
crimson rumors accumulate just out of 
earshot of gunfire. Even in the United 
States, and this is a tall order, you 
know more facts and hear less moon- 
shine talked than here. 

} Twenty-five or thirty soldiers, I guess, 
) 





What’s the News at the Front? 


by JOHN LARDNER 


have asked your correspondent in the 
last week or two: “What is the news?” 
They didn’t mean in Russia, New 
Guinea, or America. They meant on the 
Italian front. They did not have the 
remotest idea where that front was 
within a 500-mile radius or who was 
advancing against whom. “Is the big 
push on?” a corporal working in a 
ration depot asks me. He is a good kid, 
frankly interested, and the front is the 
thing he wants to find out about. 


Your correspondent says some- 
thing like :“Yes, there is a push on but 
it goes slow.” I was a little sensitive at 
first with these Naples soldiers over 
what might come if I went farther and 
took such questions seriously and tried 
to answer them truly. In Casablanca 
and Sydney and other rear-line places a 
serious “briefing” about the front has 
emptied halls and bars in two minutes 
or elicited the world’s records in whole- 
sale yawning. ) 

But these fellows were not preoc- 
cupied though I would like to make it 
plain that preoccupation with your own 
life in these circumstances is very for- 
givable. The anti-aircraft men work 24 
hours a day and sometimes in less than 
three shifts. The eyes won’t take it 
long. Quartermaster workmen tote more 
crates than the apologist in “Old Man 
River” toted barges or lifted bales. 

We talk some about what is happen- 
ing at the front.and a warrant officer 
who is around drawing supplies for his 
unit obviously likes to have it all clear. 
“Is it demolitions or enemy strength 
that makes the going slow?” he says. 

That raises lots of points. It is demoli- 
tions so far, but the enemy is powerful 
enough in Italy to make his strength 
felt personally on this front at any time. 
We go over the angles quite a bit. It 
produces a pleasant feeling, this talk 
with men who don’t have to want to 
know but do. 

Just about a week ago an MP asked 
me if it were true we had got into Rome 
the day before. We were a lot closer to 
his beat than we were to Rome. But 
when. you come to think of it, how 
would he know about that? 
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bombers with adequate fighter escort are 
not shot down. That in turn underlined 
the Eighth’s old problem: how to protect 
its bombers on missions more than 400 
miles away. Such distances represent about 
the extreme limit of the protection that can 
be afforded by the Thunderbolt and Light- 
ning fighters.“The result is that the bomb- 
ers must still fly unescorted over terrain 
beyond the Ruhr or Western Germany. 


Painful Incident 


On the evening of Nov. 5, an un- 
identified plane dropped four bombs on 
Vatican City. No one was hurt, but the 
Governor’s palace and the mosaic work- 
shops were damaged. Berlin promptly 
blamed the Allies for the “painful in- 
cident.” Allied headquarters at Algiers 
said that while it was manifestly im- 
possible to establish beyond a doubt the 
fall of bombs in night operations, a thor- 
ough investigation indicated the Allied 
crews that night “adhered to their definite 
instructions and did not bomb Vatican 
City.” The incident recalled an old warn- 
ing by Prime Minister Churchill—he said 
in April 1941 that when things got tough 
for the Axis, it might stage an “Allied” 
raid on the Vatican, possibly even using 
captured Allied bombs. 


Flying Fifteenth 

The Allies.last week made an important 
move toward stepping up their air assault 
on Germany and Southern Europe: They 
created a brand-new American Air Force, 
the Fifteenth, based in the Mediterranean 
and designed especially to “concentrate on 
long-range strategic bombing against Ger- 
many and military targets in occupied and 
satellite countries.” 

As if to show Hitler they meant business 
against targets beyond the regular reach of 
bombers from Britain, the Allies announced 
the formation of the new air force right 
after it completed its first mission—a pow- 
erful 1,400-mile round-trip assault by For- 
tresses and Liberators against the big 
Messerschmitt assembly plant at Wiener 
Neustadt, near Vienna. This factory pro- 
duces about one-fourth of the Reich’s total 
single-engine fighter output. Airmen re- 
turning from the raid called it an out- 
standing success; one flier described “fac- 
tories folding up in huge clouds of smoke, 
dust, and flames.” The Yanks shot down 
50 enemy fighters and lost eleven bombers. 

In announcing the birth of the Fifteenth, 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower revealed that 
its chief would be Lt. Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, 
commander of the Twelfth Air Force and 
also chief of the Northwest African Air 
Forces of which the Twelfth forms a part. 

The new appointment made Spaatz 
chief of all American air forces in the Med- 
iterranean theater. However, Spaatz is still 
subject to Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur 
Tedder, commander of all the Allied air 
forces in the Mediterranean, who in turn 
is under the supreme command of General 
Eisenhower. 
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Advance in Italy 


The Allies last week smashed the Little 
Rommel Line in Italy. They accomplished 
this by assaulting the German cordon’s 
vital points—its central hinge at Isernia, 
astride the Apennines, and also its coastal 
anchors. Then, on the first anniversary of 
the Nov. 8 landings in North Africa, they 
surged on toward Rome. 


Hinge: Through pouring rain that 

made’ the mountain tracks and valleys 
treacherous, two Allied columns punched 
toward Isernia. One, on the northern side 
of the northwesterly valley road, came 
from Gen. Sir Bernard L. Montgomery’s 
Eighth Army. The other, south of the road, 
belonged to Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark’s 
British-American Fifth Army. It was an in- 
fantry job as the men snaked through gul- 
lies, darted around boulders, and climbed 
Up mountainsides under German 88-milli- 
meter, mortar, and machine-gun fire. 
_ But though the Yanks did the difficult 
job of fighting their way around Mount 
Miletto, 6,725 feet high and the loftiest 
crag in the mountainous terrain, the Tom- 
mies got to Isernia first—at 3 a.m. on 
Nov. 4. It was a ghostly victory—only 
German rearguards remained to fight a 
few street. skirmishes. 





European 


Sorrowing women mourn sixteen Italian men of Rionero who were killed 
by the Nazis in retaliation for the shooting of one German chicken thief 


On the Adriatic sector, for days the 
Germans had been seeking desperately to 
keep Montgomery’s right flank from es- 
tablishing additional bridgeheads over the 
Trigno River. In a last-ditch effort, they 
used Mark IV “specials,” medium tanks 
equipped with long-muzzled 75-millimeter 
guns, against the British. But with the aid 
of a naval bombardment of German posi- 
tions north of San Salvo, a few miles in- 
land, Montgomery poured more of his men 
across the river, captured San Salvo after 
bitter tank fighting and then thrust on 
into Vasto. - 

Meanwhile, important advances were 
made at the other end of the front near the 
Tyrrhenian. There, Clark’s British forces 
began by overpowering the Nazi defense on 
Mount Massico. To do that, they fought 
up steep slopes against the German gun- 
ners and across ground which the Nazis 
had carefully mined. Then, the Fifth Army 
plunged forward to the Garigliano River 
and along the northwesterly coastal valleys. 

But a still more formidable obstacle lay 
before the Allies on the western coastal 
sector. That was the jagged Aurunci group 
above the northern arm of the Gulf of 
Gaeta. Beyond these peaks lay the Pontine 
Marshes in the west and the Sacco Valley 
on the east—both on the main roads to 
Rome. 
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Furlough in Heaven 


Yanks Appreciate Capri’s Beds, 
Sidi Cara, Gals in Red Slacks 


In the following cable, Kenneth Craw- 
ford, a NEwWswEEK correspondent on his 
way to the political and military fronts 
in Italy, tells how he stopped off on the 
way for drinks and lunch in heaven. 


Two hours due south of the Italian war 
by slow boat lies paradise. It is a place 
where battle-weary fliers sleep between 
clean white sheets on “Beautyrest” mat- 
tresses, have breakfast tea served in bed 
by immaculate white-coated waiters, bathe 
in tiled bathrooms, and then eat ham and 
egg breakfasts in a dining room glistening 
with polished glass and silver. It is a 
place where they can spend the rest of 
the day sipping wine, eating minestrone, 
ravioli, and steaks—hiking, swimming, or 
just sitting in the piazza watching the day 
go by and missing the next boat: to the 
mainland. It’s easy to miss the next boat 
because the plaza clock runs about an 
hour slow and strikes 11 when the hands 
point to 12:30. 

The waterfront section of Naples was be- 
ing evacuated the day I went to the har- 
bor to catch the thrice-weekly boat to 
Capri. Women with fear in their eyes were 
shooing their families up the hill. This was 
the day appointed for the restoration of 
power to the lower town, and American 
authorities had warned the inhabitants to 
get out lest the Germans had made the 
electrical system one gigantic booby trap 
by hooking land mines to the wires. The 
precaution turned out to be unnecessary, 
but Neapolitans had come to fear the dev- 
ilish work of their former allies, and so 
they took no chances. 

A half hour out in the harbor aboard an 
Italian schooner, kicked along at about 10 
knots by an auxiliary motor, Naples be- 
came a dim horseshoe of white buildings, 
and the war sank out of sight. About 50 
British and American soldiers, most of 
them wearing wings, began to relax. 

From a distance, Capri looks like a 
drowsing alligator. Up close, it becomes a 
series of high chalklike cliffs spotted with 
terraced vineyards, pastel villas, and Ro- 
man ruins. We scrambled ashore at the quay 
and boarded the funicolare, a rusty cable 
car for transport up the hill to the village 
of Capri. From the hilltop terminus it was 
a five-minute walk through a narrow street 
to the Hotel Morgano Tiberio—Allied 
Military Government headquarters and, 
therefore, heaven’s nerve center. 

Capt. Paul E. Hannon of Connecticut, 
who came up from the ranks the hard way 
in the military-police service, readily iden- 
tified himself as a resident god, but said 
that he pinched himself several times each 
morning to make sure of it. Lt. Col. Dick 
Werner is the AMG governor of the island, 
but his duties often take him to the main- 
land. In his absence, Hannon is boss. Han- 
non’s staff is Cpl. Hugo Velona of Boston 
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and Miss Murtig, an American resident of 
Capri. First Lt. George Byrd, an Air 
Forces officer, recently joined them but not 
in an AMG capacity. He is busy requisi- 
tioning hotels to be used as Air Forces rest 
homes and now has acquired enough rooms 
to house about 1,000 aviators. Like Han- 
non, he cannot understand how he ever 
came by such a job. “Damndest break I 
ever heard of,” he says. 

Byrd simply goes around the town run- 
ning down hotel owners. When he finds 
them, he gives them slips of paper saying 
that their hotels have been rented by the 
Air Forces, and slaps signs on their prop- 
erty so notifying the world. I talked with 
the owner of the Quisisana—the island’s 
most elaborate hotel—with its tennis 
courts and private beach. He showed me 
a slip.of paper saying in penciled scrawl: 
“The Air Forces has taken the Quisisana.” 

What terms? Well, he didn’t quite know. 
They had just handed him this here slip 
of paper and said they’d be back in a 
week. Anyway, he was confident the 
Americans would pay him a fair rent. 
They certainly would do better than the 
Germans, who had used the hotel as a 
Luftwaffe rest home but on unfair terms. 

Hannon explained that his job was 
made easy by the efficiency of Mayor 
Giuseppe Brindisi, an anti-Fascist lawyer 
from Naples, who had the complete con- 
fidence of the 8,000 islanders and great 
plans for making Capri self-sustaining. 
It is Brindisi’s conviction that Capri will 
need no financial assistance from AMG if 
given a chance to import what it needs 
from the mainland and to charge reason- 
able prices of the American aviators. The 
island has to import almost everything, 
oil to run its power plant, meat, chickens, 
manufactures, also water—not much of a 
problem because nobody touches the nasty 
stuff. But if given shipping facilities, it 
will balance its own budget 

“We'll break the black market as soon 
as we get a little more white flour on the 
island,” Hannon said. “Most of our sched- 
uled price ceilings hold, even here.” 

This much economics had us all ex- 
hausted so presently we adjourned to Lui- 
gis American and British Bar, locally 
noted for its sidi cara, a concoction of 
brandy, lemon juice, and Benedictine* 
known in the United States as a side car. 
Luigi used to be an American business- 
man. He was in the liquor business in New 
Haven, Conn., during prohibition. Not a 
bootlegger, mind you, just a fellow in the 
liquor business at that unfortunate time. 
After a few sidi cara, we were quite ready 
for a luncheon of turkey, ham, and steak 

- at the Albergo Guadeamus, where a small 
orchestra with a good fiddler laid Ameri- 
cans in the aisles with “St. Louis Blues,” 
“Begin the Beguine,” and “Blue Heaven.” 

After lunch, one could do any number 
of things—go to the Blue Grotto, have a 





*Editor’s note: In heaven, sidecars may in- 
clude Benedictine but at earthly bars they are 
made of brandy, lemon juice, and Cointreau 
(or, in a pinch, Triple Sec). 


swim, or walk up to Anacapri. But .it 
seemed more courteous just to sit on the 
piazza and appreciate the men in white 
flannels and the women in red and blue 
silk slacks. Mussolini outlawed slacks in 
all of Italy. However, his daughter Edda, 
the Countess Ciano, insisted upon wearing 
them while in residence on Capri, so won- 
derfully tight-fitting slacks are permitted 
on the island. 

The six Americans who remained on 
Capri throughout the German occupa- 
tion were suspects, they told us, and not 
to be talked to. They found the Germans 
less strenuous than their own compatriots 
and allies. We understood that, after 
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watching an enthusiastic riot between 
British sailors and Caprians in front of 
Luigi’s. A British sailor, it seems, had 
made the mistake of challenging any native 
to fisticuffs, and the local boxing cham. 
pion had been produced. The last I saw of 
him, the sailor was looking for a knife 
with which to equalize the combat. 

We finally got back to the mainland by 
allowing ourselves two hours on the local 
timepieces. Back in Naples, we found our. 
selves wearing gay neckerchiefs, carry; 
sticks, and acting like New Yorkers on 
mid-winter bust in Miami. A good lively 
air raid on Naples that night took us out 
of heaven, back to earth ang the war. 
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International photes 


Direct Hit: Seldom do photographers achieve so complete a record of 
what happens when a warship receives a direct hit as is shown in these photo 
taken during the Salerno landings and released last week. A bomb... 
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B29 


The Army’s Heavy Heavy Bomber 
Will Dwarf Forts and Liberators 


The “final test . . . under combat con- 
ditions . . . of the B-29 is not now far dis- 
tant.” That was the latest news of the 
new American super-bomber (NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 25) given out last week by Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, commander of the Army 
Air Forces. He paid a tribute to the Boe- 
ing Aircraft Co.’s engineering staff at 
Seattle, Wash., for its skill in developing 
the new “battleship of the air” and 
stressed that output of Boeing’s other 
mighty product, the B-17 Flying Fortress, 
as well as that of the Consolidated B-24 
Liberator, would not be curtailed but was. 
on the other hand, “being increased 
steadily.” 

In discussing the B-29’s qualities, Gen- 
eral Arnold declined to go beyond such 
generalities as that it will have a range 
“substantially greater” than the maximum 
of today’s longest-range heavy bombers 
and will carry “quite sizable bombloads.” 
He did say, however, that when the B-29 
enters combat “today’s long range will be- 
come medium range and today’s heavy 
bombers will consequently become light 
heavies.” Thus the B-29 should be as far 
ahead of the Fortress and the Liberator as 
those potential “light heavies” are ahead 
of the present top-ranking medium bomb- 
ers. Using that as a yardstick, the B-29 
might in theory embody the following 
specifications: 


























Weight—Fifty tons or more, or rough- 
ly twice the 271-ton loaded weight of the 
Fortress, which in turn is more than twice 
that of the North American Mitchell B-235. 
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ord pierced one of the forward turrets of the light cruiser 
avannah, damaging one of its guns but miraculously not 
killing all the gun crew. While the ship continued to repel 
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Range—About 5,000 miles, or roughly 
twice that of the Liberator on the 2,400- 
mile Ploesti raid. (Distances worth noting: 
Attu to Tokyo, 2,000 miles; Midway to 
Tokyo, 2,600 miles.) 


Power—Like the Fortress, which has 
four turbo-supercharged 1,200-horsepower 
Wright Cyclones, the B-29 will have 
Wright engines, doubtless at least as pow- 
erful as the 2,000-horsepower jobs that 
drive the giant Lockheed -Constellation 
transport. 


Bombload—Possibly more than 10 tons 
under combat conditions. The Fortress 
has been carrying about $ tons in raids on 
Germany. 


Speed—aAs good as or better than those 
of the Fortress and the Liberator, which 
have a top speed of between 280 and 290 
miles an hour. 


Altitude—The B-29 will fly “very high,” 
General Arnold said. That means a mini- 
mum of 35,000 feet—the Fortress’s ceiling. 
At such a height the B-29 will have to have 
pressure cabins for the crews such as the 
Germans have installed in the Junkers 86P, 
a special altitude reconnaissance craft. Sup- 
plementing oxygen equipment, these cabins 
are designed to maintain normal atmos- 
pheric pressure in the substratosphere. 


Armament—The B-29 will have “multi- 
ple-gun power turrets,” according to Gen- 
eral Arnold. Firepower obviously will ex- 
ceed the thirteen heavy machine guns of 
the Fortress. Some of the turrets may be 
of the remote-control type, like the B-17G’s 
chin turret, recently introduced by the 
Army Air Forces, and also used by the 
Germans in the Messerschmitt 210 twin- 
engined fighter and the new Messerschmitt 
410 fighter-bomber. 


Red Punch 


Triumph at Kiev Spotlights 
Beginning of End in Ukraine 


As the Red Army and the Wehrmacht 
moved into the last battle of the Ukraine, 
the Russians last week issued a triumphant 
summary of their summer-fall campaign, 


-listing the recapture of 135,135 square miles 


of Russian territory, $8,000 towns and 
villages, strategic railroads, rich farmlands, 
industrial areas, and mines. The struggle 
for them, said the Russians, had cost the 
Germans 2,700,000 in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. 


Kiev: In the north last week, the Rus- 
sians cleared the way for a coming winter 
attack, but it was in the south that the 
great struggle still raged. There, on the 
banks of the Dnieper, the Red Army scored 
this year’s greatest victory, the capture of 
Kiev. In Moscow, on the eve of the 26th 
anniversary of the Red revolution, Premier 
Joseph Stalin announced the new triumph. 

Six weeks after the first Ukraine Army 
entered the low east-bank suburbs of the 
Ukraine capital and carved a bridgehead 
to the north, the final attack was launched. 
In those weeks the German garrison of 
fourteen divisions was cut to send rein- 
forcements to Krivoi Rog and Melitopol. 
Then the Russians struck. In a surprise at- 
tack they drove through the thick forests 
thet ring Kiev, then spread north and 
south. With fourteen infantry divisions and 
three tank corps the Soviets stormed the 
ancient cathedral city, after a shattering 
curtain of artillery fire sent the Germans. 
fleeing southward over their last escape 
route. 

The outflanking maneuver succeeded two 
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European photos 


air attack and support the landing survivors crawled from 
the turret, fire was brought under contol in 20 minutes, 
and casualties were treated on deck. 
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days after the first attack, and the beauti- 
ful “mother city” of Russia, the third larg- 
est city in the Soviet, returned to the fold. 
In Moscow, already bedecked with posters, 
and red bunting to celebrate Soviet Rus- 
sia’s greatest holiday, the bells of the Krem- 
lin rang joyously and the capital shook with 
24 salvos from 324 guns, the greatest vic- 
tory cannonading of the Soviet campaign. 


But celebrations didn’t rein the Red 


troops—they tore on past Kiev in another 
bludgeoning thrust that caught the Ger- 
mans off balance again. Thirty miles be- 
yond Kiev, this advance led swiftly to the 
capture of Fastov, unhooking the enemy 
rail connections to the Krivoi Rog front 
200 miles southeast. Still the Reds swept 
on. In Moscow, Pravda quoted Nazi pris- 
oners as giving this picture of the German 
retreat: “Terror-stricken infantrymen and 
artillerymen, many barefooted, race west- 
ward. Machines collide on the jammed 
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roads. Maddened horses trample men and 
machines.” 


There was no doubt that another critical 


moment had arrived for the Germans, for 
the Red strategy was already developing 
into another of those deadly curling ma- 
neuvers such as the sweep across the 
Dnieper to the outskirts of Krivoi Rog. 
This time, moreover, the Reds were threat- 
ening vital lateral railroads barely 100 miles 
east that serve the enemy southern front. 
That meant the Germans must call upon 
their dwindling reserves for still another 
great blocking movement east of Kiev— 
just as they had already done, and were 
still doing, at Krivoi Rog. 


Steppe: German tank and infantry 


reserves poured into stubborn counter- 
attacks against the western Russian prong. 
Entrenched in the mining town at the 
juncture of the Ingulets and Saksagan 
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Rivers, and in the iron-rich hills that sy. 
round it, the Germans fought to hold thei 
east-west evacuation railroad. Its severance 
and a Russian break-through meant that 
the German troops still in the Dnieper 
Bend would be isolated and the Ingulet; 
Valley open for a Russian drive across the 
Nogaisk Steppe straight to the Black Sea, 

Below the Dnieper the Germans reeled 
westward before fast-riding Cossacks, run. 
bling tanks, and screaming Stormovik 
planes. One Wehrmacht group, trapped by 
a swift Cossack-tank drive, dashed for the 
Crimea. Crossing the narrow strips to tly 
peninsula, the broken troops threw their lot 
in with the Crimean garrison, now com. 
pletely cut off from the mainland. At the 
Crimea’s eastern tip, the Russians estab. 
lished a bridgehead south of Kerch and 
these landings by the Red Army’s Cav. 
casian troops threatened the survivors of 
the Dnieper battles. 








WAR TIDES 





‘From the Halls of Montezuma.. .’ 
by Admiral WILLIAM V PRATT, U.S.N. Retired - 


Dine the colonial period ended in 
1775, thousands of men acting as marines 
had served aboard American privateers 
and had taken part in many overseas x- 
peditions against Acadia, Louisburg, Que- 
bec, Cartagena, Porto Bello, and other 
outlying places. Upon the establishment 
of our Navy, the Continental Congress, 
recognizing the necessity for a regular 
organization, authorized the formation of 
two battalions of Marines on Nov. 10, 
1775. The stipulation was that they be 
“good seamen or so acquainted with mari- 
time affairs as to be able to serve to ad- 
vantage at sea.” Thus it was that the 
Marine Corps, which this week celebrates 
the 168th anniversary of its founding, 
came into existence as a separate estab- 
lishment, but within the cloak of the 


Navy. 


The duties of Marines consisted in 
policing the ships to which they were 
assigned, manning some of the gun sta- 
tions, and acting as expeditionary forces 
wherever landings on shore were required. 
Those duties remained practically con- 
stant until after the last war when, in 
recognition of the need for a well-trained 
and equipped organization to serve as 
fleet auxiliaries, the “Fleet Marine Force” 
was established. Two main bases, one at 
Quantico, Va., and one at San Diego, 
were set up, and transports and several 
destroyers were assigned for their use. 
When afloat, the “Fleet Marine Force” 
eame under the direct orders of the C-in-C, 
U.S. Fleet. 

While the friendliest cooperation has 
always existed between naval and marine 
personnel, because of the black leather 


neckpiece they once wore the Marines 
have been called “Leathernecks” by sail- 
ors since’ 1798, when Congress gave offi- 
cial status to the corps. . 

How well they have lived up to‘ their 
motto “Semper Fidelis” and their globe 
and anchor insigne is indicated by the 
fact that between the end of the War of 
1812 and 1917, when we entered the last 
war, Marines had landed at 108 different 
locations on the earth’s surface, and dur- 
ing this period there is not a single in- 
stance recorded in which a Marine de- 
tachment was surprised, ambushed, or 
failed to accomplish its mission. 

The activities of our Marines over 
the seven seas and the names of out- 
standing characters are far too many to 
record in a short article, but in general 
their activities may be divided into three 
periods: those antedating 1917, those 
during the last war, and those in the 
present one. 

It was during the first period that the 
Marines’ Hymn, “From the Halls of 
Montezuma to the Shores of Tripoli,” was 
born. In 1805, during the war against the 
Barbary pirates, a small group of Marines 
forming the nucleus of a larger hetero- 
geneous force marched from Alexandria 
across the desert of Barca, stormed Derna, 
and took it, planting the American flag’ 
on its ramparts. It was the first American 
expeditionary force ever to land in Tripoli. 
Some 1,769 Marines participated in the 
war against Mexico in 1846. Their storm- 
ing parties broke the siege of Vera Cruz, 
and they were the vanguard of the attack 
against Chapultepec located on the 
heights, which was captured. 


In 1813, they fought against two to 
three thousand hostile aborigines in the 
Marquesas Islands and made them talk 
peace. During the next hundred years 
they battled Malay pirates in Sumatra, 
Seminole Indians in Georgia and Florida, 
Fiji cannibals, in Korea, in the Samoas, 
in the Boxer insurrection, during the 
Philippine insurrection, against the Cacos 
in Haiti, bandits in Santo Domingo, and 
Sandino in the jungles of Nicaragua. 

In the last war, Marines covered them- 
selves with glory at Chateau-Thierry and 
Belleau Wood, participated in other en- 
gagements as part of the AEF, suffered 
tremendous casualties, received 2,468 dec- 
orations, and earned the title of devil dogs 
from the Germans. Pershing called Chia- 
teau-Thierry the Gettysburg of the last 
war. 

This Pacific war, where most of the 
Marines are, has only begun, but already 
Wake Island and Guadalcanal stand out 
as tributes to their fighting qualities. At 
Wake, the Marines held out from Dec. 8, 
to Dec. 22, 1941 when, in the face of 
many aircraft, cruisers, destroyers, and 
ten thousand transport-borne troops, the 
island fell. At Guadalcanal and Tulagi 
in the Solomons, Marines defeated the 
Japs and held out against superior num- 
bers until reinforcements arrived. General 
Marshall credited this victory as being 
the turning point of the war there. Mid- 
way, Bataan, New Georgia, as well as 
the Lexington, South Dakota, Enterprise, 
Houston, San Francisco, Boise, and other 
naval craft saw the fighting Marines. 
And now they spearhead the attack on 
Bougainville Island. 
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What makes an Old Fashioned tick? 


One tump oF sucar, muddled in 
a little water 

Two dashes of bitters 

Ice cubes 

Twist of lemon peel 

A very, very, VERY good whiskey 
... like Four Roses! 

That’s what makes an Old Fash- 
ioned tick! 

And now...just one thing more... 

If your favorite bar or package 
store should happen to be tempo- 
rarily out of Four Roses when you 


ask for it, we hope you'll be patient. 


We are doing our best to appor- 
tion our prewar stocks of whiskies to 
assure you a continuing supply of 
Four Roses until the war is won. 


Now, of course, we are devoted 
to the production of alcohol for ex- 
plosives, rubber, and other vital war 
needs. 


So, if you can’t always get Four 
Roses, you'll understand why. And 
with a war to be won, we know you 
wouldn’t want it any other way. 


FOUR 
ROSES 


Four Roses is a blend of 
straight whiskies — 90 proof. 
Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 
Louisville & Baltimore. 


Our prices have not been increased 
—except for Government taxes. 





Television pictures are “painted” by a 
bombardment. Minute parts of atoms— 
called electrons —are the bullets and 
shells. Shot in a stream from an electron 
gun in the television receiving set, they 
are aimed with incredible accuracy to 
reproduce clearly the scene that a tele- 
vision camera is “taking” miles away. 
In addition to television, this electronic 
bombardment has given us the amazing 
X-ray and other medical aids, the mar- 
velous electron microscope, fluorescent 
lighting and a host of other inventions. 
It can make one element out of another; 
create new plant forms. Already it is 
changing our world, enriching our lives. 


N.W. AYER & SON 





Television’s great promise to us all— 
in industry, education and commerce, 
and in the home—awaits peace. 

The vast plants and laboratories of 
Farnsworth, where modern electronic tel- 
evision was pioneered a short 17 years 
ago, today are entirely devoted to pro- 
duction of military electronic devices. 
Farnsworth men and women, who 
learned their special skills in precision 
work on the superb Capehart Phono- 
graph-Radio, are putting together many 
sensitive weapons of Victory. 

This war work is teaching us how to 
make better peacetime products. Finer 


Phonograph-Radios will come after the 





war from Farnsworth. Then television 
equipment for telecasting studios, and 
for scores of industrial and commercial 
applications . . . and finally, Farnsworth 
television receiving sets to let you see as 
well as hear, in your own home, sports 
and entertainment, historical and news 
events while they are taking place. 


Meanwhile . . . every War Bond you 
buy helps bring the day of Victory and 
peace that much closer. 


Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation, 
Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. Farnsworth Radio and 
Television Transmitters and Receivers; Aircraft 
Radio Equipment; Farnsworth Dissector Tube; 
the Capehart, the Capehart-Panamuse; the 
Farnsworth Phonograph-Radio. - 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION 


PRODUCT OF 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION 
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Candidates and Parties Ponder 
1944 Meaning of 1943 Election 


Fourth-Term Doubts Grow 


in Face of Strong GOP Tide; 
Dewey Emerges Top Figure 


This election of 1943 was bad-news in- 
deed for the Administration. It could not 
be called an all-out Republican sweep; in 
an off-year there just weren’t enough im- 
portant contests for that. But where they 
did vote, citizens delivered some trium- 
phant and highly significant niajorities for 
the GOP—continuing the anti-Adminis- 
tration resurgence that began back in 1938. 
Republicans won all they had hoped to win 
and more. By this week, the decisive re- 
sults had already exerted an impact upon 
GOP Presidential prospects for 1944—and 
particularly upon the outlook for Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York. 

Principally at stake in last week’s voting 
were three governorships (New Jersey, 
Kentucky, Mississippi), one lieutenant- 
governorship (New York), and five big- 
city mayoralties (Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Hartford, San Francisco, Cleveland). Re- 


publicans had been certain they would lose 
one governorship, and they did. Mississippi 
went through the formality of confirming 
the choice of Thomas L. Bailey in the Au- 
gust Democratic primary. Also expected 
were the results in Cleveland, when a 
thumping majority reelected Democratic 
Mayor Frank J. Lausche in the GOP’s 
worst defeat in local history. 

Elsewhere, the GOP’s triumph was sig- 
nificant. In adding two to its 24 governor- 
ships, it acquired a majority for the first 
time since 1928. Republicans were now in 
the saddle in states with 339 electoral votes 
—more than enough. to elect a President. 


Kentucky 


Previewing its chances of electing a gov- 
ernor in the border state, the GOP had 
privately counted itself lucky if it cut 
recent Democratic majorities of 150,000 
to a mere 25,000. In all the state’s history, 
there had been only five Republican gov- 
ernors—the last elected in 1927. From his 
eminence as Senate Majority Leader, Al- 
ben W. Barkley urged the election of the 
Democratic candidate, former Highway 





Associated Press _ 


Hanley’s victory was a Dewey triumph 


Commissioner J. Lyter Donaldson, as a 
vote of confidence in President Roosevelt. 
The Republican nominee, former state 
Court of Appeals Judge Simeon S. Willis, 
plugged away at “Democratic state-ma- 
chine misrule at Frankfort.” 

After four days on tenterhooks—with 
excited Kentuckians crowding the county 
courthouses to watch the ballot count— 
Willis came out on top in the GOP’s sin- 
gle most important triumph: unofficial 
complete returns—Willis, 278,723, Donald- 
son, 270,420. 


New York 


Pouring rain, otherwise locally known 
as Democratic weather, because it nor- 
mally cut the vote in the rural Republican 
counties upstate, failed to bog down the 
GOP blitz in the President’s home baili- 
wick. To succeed the late Lt. Gov. Thomas 
W. Wallace, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey’s 
running mate last year, voters swept in 
Dewey’s hand-picked choice, 67-year-old 
State Sen. Joe R. Hanley, over the Demo- 


cratic aspirant and President Roosevelt’s -. 


“old friend,” Lt. Gen. William N. Haskell. 
An ex-minister and Chautauqua’ lecturer, 
Hanley ran up a margin unexpectedly 
huge for an off-year about 350,000. 
Though he apparently didn’t need it, 
Hanley’s vote doubtless was swelled by a 
pre-election Democratic scandal—disclo- 
sure that Thomas A. Aurelio, nominated 
by Tammany and endorsed by the GOP 
as candidate for state Supreme Court jus- 
tice, owed his nomination to wire-pulling 
by the slot-machine racketeer Frank Cos- 
tello (Newsweek, Sept. 13). Paradoxi- 
cally, however, Aurelio was elected. For 
one thing, the disclosure came too late to 
permit legal removal of his name from the 
voting machines. For another thing, in- 
stead of uniting against Aurelio, the Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans put up separate 
candidates against him. Lastly, the Appel- 
late Division of the state Supreme Court 


_on the day before election refused to dis- 


bar Aurelio (and thus disqualify him for 
the bench) for lack of proof that he knew 
of Costello’s record. 


New Jersey 


Piling up the biggest gubernatorial plu- 
rality since 1981, former Gov. Walter E. 
Edge, Republican, defeated his Democratic 
opponent, the Hague- and labor-backed 
Vincent J. Murphy, mayor of Newark and 
secretary of the State Federation of Labor. 
Edge swept all but three counties—one of 
them Boss Frank Hague’s stronghold, Hud- 
son County. 


Cities ; 
In a nonpartisan race that echoed the 
June race riots, Mayor Edward J. Jeffries 


was unexpectedly reelected to a third term 
in Detroit over his labor- and Negro- 


backed rival, Frank FitzGerald, a Demo- ° 


crat . . . Continuing its 60-year-old mu- 
nicipal reign, the Philadelphia GOP elected 
Acting Mayor Bernard Samuel to a full 
term. He beat former Ambassador to Rus- 
sia William C. Bullitt, who had a personal 
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Nice Weather—For Ducks 











endorsement from ,.President Roosevelt .. . 


Roger D. Lapham, 59-year-old chairman of - 


the American Hawaiian Steamship Co. and 
a Republican, became mayor of San Fran- 
cisco in a nonpartisan race; the labor-New 
Deal candidate, George R. Reilly, ran sec- 
ond, and Mayor Angelo J. Rossi third ... 
Hartford, Connecticut’s biggest city, 
elected its first Republican mayor in ten 
years, State Sen. William H. Mortensen. 


Reaction 


Democrat No. 1 shrugged off his party’s 
losses. When reporters at his news confer- 
ence mentioned the election returns, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declared that he was very 
much interested—in returns from Italy, 
the Southwest Pacific, and the China the- 
ater. But Democratic National Chairman 
Frank C. Walker offered a detailed defense: 


He asserted that no national conclusions 


could be drawn for 1944 because “the Ad-_ 


ministration did not take part in a single 
contest.” But New Yorkers were treated to 
the spectacle of a former national Demo- 
cratic Chairman and current state chair- 
man actually gloating over the New Deal’s 
defeat. James A. Farley, long on the outs 
with Mr. Roosevelt, said flatly he hoped 
for “a very sobering effect on those who 
guide the destinies of the states and na- 
tion.” 

For Republicans, National Chairman 
Harrison E. Spangler summed up: “The 
crystal gazers who have had fond hopes 
of a fourth term will now gaze in dark- 
ness.” Said Wendell Willkie, “The country 
is tired—very tired—of the present nation- 
al Administration.” And in Congress Re- 
publicans had the happy prospect of al- 
most certain control of the House next 
year (they need less than a dozen new 
seats for a majority), and a good chance 
of winning the Senate, where a shift of ten 
seats would put the GOP on top. 

Only one Republican note of caution 
appeared—and that, paradoxically, came. 
from the very man whose political for- 


tunes the election had most enhanced. 
Governor Dewey interpreted the victory 
in his state as a “vote of confidence in the 
state administration” and refused to com- 
ment on national trends. Though- with 
Hanley’s victory he was now free to re- 
sign and run for the Presidency in 1944, 
he again denied that he was a candidate— 
but hedged on the question of whether he 
would yield to a unanimous draft. “I’ve 
never seen one,” he insisted firmly. “The 
question is academic.” 


Significance = 


There was still a huge IF in the political 
picture last week—the possibility of an end 
to the war in Europe before November 





























Batchelor—N. Y. Daily News 


1944. So momentous an event would render 
the Roosevelt Administration far more dis- 
pensable—and would correspondingly boost 
GOP stock. In any event, and aside from 
the obvious fact of Republican victory, the 
elections did bring out these highly im- 
portant facts: 

Democrats—Labor did not come through. 
In New York the American Labor party, 
backingsHaskell, failed to make good on its 
“balance of power” boast. Labor candidates 
also lost out conspicuously in New Jersey 
and Detroit. In Kentucky, coal miners’ re- 
sentment over their long squabble with the 
Administration (see page 60) helped beat 
the Democrat Donaldson. The big-city ma- 
chines also failed to turn out their usual 
overpowering majorities for the Democrats 
—notably Hague in Jersey City and Tam- 
many in New York. 

Republicans—The scope of its victory 
surprised the GOP. It had tried to fight 
the state contests on purely local issues, 
but the vote obviously had national im- 
port. To the Republican side went much 
of the independent vote—a protest vote 
against inefficient rationing, price control, 
draft confusion, and bureaucracy in gen- 
eral. More broadly, it showed the tradi- 
tional American reaction against parties 
too long in power. In the Kentucky triumph 


Looks like he'd run inte a 
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Rube Goldberg—N. Y. Sun 


Look What Happened! 


appeared the hope of like triumph in other 
balance-of-power states. 


Candidates—Dewey was the man of the 
week. Judging by Gallup polls and Repub- 
lican sentiment in and outside of Congress, 
he was the party’s No. 1 Presidential pros- 
pect for 1944 before the elections. After 
the voting, and the clear endorsement of 
his year in the New York governorship, 
his outlook was even better. It was certain 
he could control New York’s big bloc of 
98 convention delegates, and many more 
besides. 

Few politicians took his disavowal of 
candidacy as the final word. They pointed 
out that spontaneous pro-Dewey move- 
ments throughout the country, particular- 
ly in the Midwest, were likely to begin 
rolling soon. Out of loyalty to the party 
organization, Dewey would have to take an 
unequivocal stand one way or another. His 
decision probably would depend on the war 
situation. Should the war in Europe be 
over, so much the better his chance of de- 
feating Mr. Roosevelt. If not, he must 
measure the risk of running in 1944 against 
that of waiting until 1948, when anyone 
without a military record will have a huge 
veterans’ vote to reckon with. 

In any event, Dewey’s gain was partly 
a loss for Willkie, his close runner-up in 
the Gallup polls, though far behind the 
New Yorker in Congressional support. 
Also working against the Indianian was 
the anti-Willkie strategy of encouraging 
favorite-son candidacies to cut into the 
huge Willkie sentiment among the rank 
and file. (Former National irman 
John D. M. Hamilton was touring the 
West last week but denied reports that he 
was promoting this strategy; among his 
Philadelphia law firm’s clients is the Sun 
Oil Co., who8e vice president, the Penn- 
sylvania GOP chief Joseph N. Pew Jr. 
isn’t too fond of Willkie, though he hasn't 
publicly committed himself.) __ . 

From other likely Republicans, im- 
proved GOP hopes promised to bring early 

















Westinghouse gives deadly accuracy to tanks in battle... 
A. special Westinghouse device exclusive to American tanks—a gun stabilizer— 
increases the accuracy of fire by more than 500 per cent. It enables them to fire, without 
stopping, as our tanks charge across even the roughest battlefield. 





Westinghouse assures unerring accuracy 





of precision workmanship... 


Accuracy -to the five-millionth of an inch, to the mil- 
lionth of a pound . . . checked and rechecked by the 
most delicate instruments known to science. Accuracy 
that helps give the American fighting man the best 
equipment of any soldier in the world. 





Westinghouse wartime accuracy will 





build a finer peacetime world... 





New standards of accuracy have grown out of the 
demand for better machines of war. These same new 
standards—undreamed of before the war—will mean 
far superior, longer-lasting equipment in your postwar 
home . . . even finer electric refrigerators, automatic 
home laundry machines, electric ranges and the host of 
other appliances that will make the name Westinghouse 
- more than ever a household word for quality. Westing- 
-house Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Plants in 25 cities... offices everywhere. 
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°F adore them all 
coo but I’m true to just one”’ 


‘‘Confidentially, I’m strictly a one-man girl. 
My lips are meant for just one. He need not 
share me with anyone else. 


‘‘That’s why Uncle Sam has me and my mil- 
lions of twin sisters to look after the boys in 
the armed forces. We travel with them on the 
troop trains, serve them at Post Exchanges, in 
the camps and in the field, on transports. 


“We go to sea with the Navy, and even 
into action...serving the boys their food 
and drink right at their battle stations. 


‘‘We Dixie Cups look after the boys’ health 
by seeing that colds and other illnesses 
don’t spread through careless dishwashing.” 


DIXIE CUPS 


DRINKING CUPS AND FOOD CONTAINERS 


The paper cup has truly become a war-time necessity. Used but once and threwm away it breake the 
chain of possible contagion from mouth contact with anything that has touched the lips of others. 
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decisions on candidacy. One was Gov. 
John. W. Bricker of Ohio, who has been 
hesitating on the question of running for 
gubernatorial reelection or the Presidency. 
Another might be Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, constantly and _ spontaneously 
gaining popular support. 

On the Democratic side, the elections 
made it obvious even to the optimists that 
they couldn’t win in 1944 without Mr. 
Roosevelt. But for the first time there was 
serious speculation that the President 
might not’seek a fourth term. In the face 
of the Republican tide, he might not risk 
defeat, reasoning that with the nation 
well on the road to victory and peace 
planning begun he would have played out 
his role. In any case, there was strong pos- 
sibility that the voters might reason like- 
wise 


Cromwell Tug of Law 


The makings of a divorce case to suit 
the most finicky wartime escapist came out 
of Reno last week. Doris: Duke Cromwell 
filed for a decree against James H. R. Crom- 
well, versatile dabbler in industry, finance, 
economics, and diplomacy, on the grounds 
that his “extreme cruelty” made “further 
cohabitation unsafe” for her. More sen- 
sationally, she charged that after they 
separated in 1940 Cromwell demanded a 
$7,000,000 settlement. 

romwell, currently seeking a divorce 
of his: own in the New Jersey courts on 
grounds of desertion, let his attorney an- 
swer. Terming the story of the seven mil- 
lions “utterly without proof,” the lawyer 
remarked darkly: “Her unwarranted ac- 
tion against Mr. Cromwell may make it 
imperative to present to the courts mat- 
ters which he had hoped, out of kindness 
to her, would remain unrevealed.” 


Hoover Hopes 


The only living ex-President, feeder of 
starving European millions during the last 
war, last week registered a plea for the 
starving millions of this one. In one of his 
rare returns to Washington, Herbert 
Hoover testified before a Senate Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee for a resolution 
urging that the Allied blockade be relaxed 
for food. shipments to Nazi-conquered 
countries. 

The ex-President pointed out that against 
a minimum calorie requirement of 2,200 a 
day, Norwegians had only 1,400; Belgians, 
1,050; French, 1,200, and Poles, 750. Greeks 
were already getting food shipments under 
International Red Cross control, and none 
of the food had been diverted to Nazi uses. 
Similar aid to other countries, said Hoover, 
would “pave the way for a warm reception 
when Allied troops march in.” 

But although President Roosevelt en- 
dorsed the principle of aiding Europeans, 
and the United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration was set to organ- 
ize this week to aid Europeans freed from 
Nazi rule, Hoover’s proposal for action 
now ran counter to American and British 
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KNOW 
WHAT | 
THIS IS? 






Orviousty this is a nut. 


But it’s far more than just that. It 
is a special kind of nut. 


It is a nut that holds fast. Even 
severe vibration won’t shake it 
loose. 


It is an Elastic Stop Nut. 


When it is turned on a bolt it locks 
— automatically. It can be taken off 
and put .back on time and time 
again and still keep its locking ef- 
fectiveness. 


The secret is the red elastic collar. 
This molds itself to the bolt threads. 
It hugs them snugly and keeps all 
the nut and bolt threads pressing 
tight against each other. 


That’s why nothing can make it 
jiggle off. 


All the Elastic Stop Nuts we can 
make go on America’s planes, tanks, 


guns and war equipment. Literally 
billions of them are in use. 


But as far as we know, not one in a 
million has ever failed to do its job. 


Later on these nuts will become 
available to fasten peacetime prod- 
ucts. 


Then you can expect cars, radios, 


household appliances and all other 
kinds of equipment-to be stronger, 
quieter, safer and free from frequent 
servicing. 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA e UNION, NEW JERSEY AND LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 









LOCKED on bolt 
by the action 
of the gripping 
eed collar 


SEALED at 
top to protect 
working threads 
from corrosion 
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in all sizes 
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ELASTIC STOP NUIS 


Lock fast to make things last 


BACK THE ATTACK... 
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. The advantages of 
using a plastic such as 
INSUROK for parts or for a 
complete product are being considered 
by hundreds of concerns today. Sales 
and engineering members of postwar 
planning committees are passing judg- 
ment, considering the market potentials 
and estimating costs. 


The ultimate cost and satisfactory use 
of INSUROK, like any basic material, 
depends on the selection of the right 

and the grade having the correct 
otha ng The use of the correct 
grade of INSUROK will not only effect 
economies in material cost, but will also 
permit important savings in fabrication, 
assembly, or in the construction of the 
other parts with which it is used. 

Richardson Plasticians can pro- 
vide valuable assistance in deter- 
mining whether Molded or Laminated 
INSUROK is best suited for your post- 
war product. Richardson has just issued 
the new non-technical booklet ‘Facts 
About Plastics” which contains informa- 
tion that should be at the fingertips of 
anyone considering plastics for postwar 
products. Write for your copy today. 


INSUROK -—...-... 
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INSUROK, beth Molded and Laminated, 
is now being used in products for the 
Army, Navy and Air Force. “Tomerrow’’ 
it will be utilized in providing competi- 
tive advantages for all types of civilian 
merchandise and equipment. 

Typical applications of INSUROK are 
shown below! 
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policy Officials pointed out that the Greeks 
were primarily agricultural people; since 
they export chiefly luxury produce like 
olives, grapes, and tobacco, their labor does 
the Nazis no good. Greeks would be al- 
lowed to starve without Allied aid. But the 
farms, fisheries, and factories of other na- 
tions produce goods the Germans need. 
Even if the Allies don’t feed these peoples, 
Germany can’t let them starve if it hopes 
to get any production out of them. 


Forced Drought 


Nation Faces Long Thirst 
as Liquor Supplies Dwindle 


* The first time he walked in and bought 
a quart he was clean-shaven. An hour later 
he was back wearing a beard. Altogether 
that afternoon he worked five disguises 
on as many clerks. The store manager— 
like all liquor retailers, pledged to volun- 
tary rationing—finally caught on and 
threw the man out. 

Less ingenious but equally thirsty, the 
nation last week faced a liquor drought 
more severe than any this side of prohi- 
bition. The industry offered these explana- | 
tory statistics: 


q At the end of September the liquor 
stockpile stood at 419,000,000 gallons. The 
chances of expansion were slim: With 
whisky and gin production banned since 
Oct. 8, 1942, and distillers converted to 
production of industrial alcohol, hopes for 
a holiday to build up the stockpile faded 
before increased industrial-alcohol de- 
mands for 1944—640,000,000 gallons, or 


_ 280,000,000 more than 1943. 


{ Distillers want to keep 100,000,000 gal- 
lons of the stockpile for a postwar re- 
serve. Another 100,000,000 must be charged 
off to leakage and evaporation. So only 
219,000,000 gallons of distilled spirits will 
be available for the duration. At the na- 
tion’s rate of wartime guzzling, this will 
last two and a half years. Distillers expect 
the war to last three. Hence, they have 
‘already halved deliveries to retailers; re- 
tailers in turn ration customers. 


{ Domestic rum production is at the peace- 
time level; brandy, twice normal. Imports 
of neutral spirits, gin, and rum from Eng- 
land, the West Indies, Mexico, and Argen- 
tina are well above peacetime highs of 13,- 
000,000 gallons a year. But Scotch is un- 
steady; last week New York stores were 
running dry and hoping for new shipments. 


And Cuba’s booming distilleries—now mak- 


ing huge profits by turning sugar into rum 
and gin—will slow down if the War Pro- 
duction Board is able to put through its 
plan to cut liquor imports from Cuba in 
favor of molasses for industrial alcohol. 


Outlaws: Out of the liquor scarcity 
was growing a complex of bootlegging, hi- 
jacking, and black marketing. Thus far 
moonshining has attracted mainly small 
fry, cramped by sugar rationing and lack of 
































“What is a Ration Stamp anyway ?° 


Well, Mr. Farmer, ration stamps are like elephants. They look different 
‘to different people. To grocers they’re an affliction—to myriad housewives, 
a mystery. And to your city cousins they’re a necessary evil, assuring 
everyone an equal helping from the nation’s market basket. Thousands of 
families would find ration stamps a lighter burden could they have read 
the FARM JOURNAL regularly. But there are paper rations too. Our 
2,700,000 monthly copies can take care only of prepaid rural subscribers. 


Except for paper restrictions, the FARM JOURNAL would be rounding 
the 3,000,000 mark today. Subscriptions pour in though we have curtailed 
all new circulation effort. Such growth proves the effectiveness of Amer- 
ica’s largest rural magazine in meeting the urgent problems with which the 
farmer must deal. No matter how ration stamps look to you, you’ve a 
gnawing concern in the food supply. And you'll understand how the 
FARM JOURNAL helps assure an adequate supply if you read its pages. 
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Associated Press 


Baby Talk: “I'm telling you, bub, the New Deal is out!” was the caption. 


The Chattanooga News-Free Press put on this front-page election feature— 
a once-in-a-lifetime picture snapped at home by J. B. Collins Jr. of the paper's 
staff. The pointer on politics—or possibly an attempt at eye-gouging—is being 
delivered by Collins’s 8-month-old son Benny. . 


Plattsburg barracks, Col. Frank K. Chapin, all utility motor vehicles on the 
post have been thus replaced, at an estimated saving of $400 per car per year. 


copper for stills, though some make stills 
out of anything from old ash cans to radj- 
ators. Hijacking too has returned enough 
to cause talk of a rise in theft-insurance 
premiums. Among other -methods, liquor 


._ thieves coolly drive up with tractors, hook 


onto loaded but unguarded vans, and haul 
them away. 

Theliquor black market thrives on anom. 
alies of state control or lack of it. States 
with official monopolies are limited by law 
in the amount of liquor they can handle, 
Buying heavily in open states, black mar. 
keters transport their loads back to the 
parched monopoly areas and there reap 
vast profits. Even respectable private citi- 
zens have gone in for this kind of boot- 
legging: Detroit. redcaps complain that 
natives returning from Chicago or New 
York carry heavier luggage than ever. All 
this helps to worsen the shortage in open 
states. There black marketers buy and 
sell liquor under the counter—at as much 
as $50 a case above ceilings. Department 
stores try to apportion daily sales but 
sell out quickly. Smaller stores take the 
liquor off their shelves and save it for old 
customers. 

All this has been grist for the prohibi- 
tionist mill. Describing current drinking as 
“more monstrous than ever before in his- 
tory,” the WCTU wants passage of the 
Bryson bill—now before House Judiciary 
Subcommittee—to enact prohibition until 
demobilization day. Wet tactics have been 
to ask voters—particularly women—not to 
decide while their husbands and brothers 
are away at war. This strategy succeeded 
in a significant local-option election in 
Michigan last week. Barry County, once 
the state’s dryest, voted 4,446 to 3,000 
against a closedown of taverns, liquor 
stores, etc. - 


Queeny’s Reasons 


When Wendell L. Willkie shouted: 
“Your’re a bunch of political liabilities” 
at a tableful of Missouri Republicans, 
Edgar M. Queeny was among those at 
that table (NEwsweex, Oct. 25). Last 
week Queeny, 45-year-old chairman of the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., told the press 
for the first time just why he had framed 
the famous nine-point questionnaire which 
Willkie felt tried to put him “on the spot,” 
and which precipitated one of the biggest 


intra-party disputes of the year. 


Queeny said he supported Willkie’s 1940 
campaign for the Presidency to the tune of 
$96,000 in cash, But he first began to ques- 
tion his own choice when in 1941 Willkie 
referred to some of his own 1940 remarks 
as “campaign oratory.” Next Queeny heard 
the Indianian’s name connected with the 
ardently interventionist Freedom House 0 
New York, with which Willkie served as 4 
board member. Then Willkie’s remarks 
that the Republican party contained too 
many isolationists irritated Queeny. The 
Missourian insisted they were not isolatior- 
ist but patriots who considered Americad 
interests first. To find out just where 





If you ever see this innocent- 
looking can floating down at you, 
find a foxhole fast. 


It’s one of the deadliest bombs 
ever invented. One of the most in- 
genious, too! 

Here’s how it works: Inside the 
can is a folded parachute. When the 
can is dropped the chute opens, auto- 
matically pulling a wire that sets a 
fuze. The instant the can hits, TNT 
explodes—spraying jagged fragments. 

Why the parachute? It enables a 
plane to fly very low, dump its load 
and get away before the explosion. 
It also lets the can down gently so 
it will explode above the ground and 
do more damage. 


Millions of strong, sturdy cans 
are going to war to help American 
boys. They’re carrying food, fuel, 
medicine and ammunition to our 
fighting men—destruction to our 
enemies. And they’re delivering 
their vital supplies—safe! 

The cans at war will some.day be 
back to join the cans still serving 
you here at home. They’ll be better 
cans, thanks to the experience our 
laboratories and plants are gaining 
as wartime “Packaging Headquarters 
for America.” 


WANT WAR WORK HELP? ——— 


Rushed as we are, we Can still take on more war 

work. A part of our vast metal-working facil- ay 

ities for forming, stamping, machining and as- ~e $a ath 
sembly is still available. Write or phone our War ot aes i 6 


Products Council, 100 E, 42nd St., N. Y. C. ti ahs gl Se " : a 
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HIS new naval dual-purpose 

5-incher is bringing added 
advantages in fire power to our 
armed forces at sea and on 
invasion coasts. 


Here at Fisher, we take partic- 
ular pride in it, even though 
we do not make all of it. 





For the skills we have de- 
veloped go into it. All the 


Fighting craftsmanshi 
ighuing craltsmans ys Lilee 


crafts we have mastered are 
concentrated on it. It repre- 
sents the many kinds of Fisher 
craftsmanship combined in a 
fighting tool that gives our 
men the all-important edge. 


We believe in armament that 
holds an actual combat ad- 
vantage within itself. That’s 
why we throw our reserve of 
fighting. craftsmanship into 
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BACK 
THE ATTACK 
WITH 
WAR BONDS 





The Army-Navy “E” flies above four 
Fisher plants for excellence in aircraft 
production and from two others for tank 
production, while the Navy “E,” with 
four stars, is flown by still another Fisher 
plant for its naval ordnance work, 


every tank, bomber or gun we 
build. And our fighting men 
tell us that it’s an added ad- 
vantage when the going gets 
tough. 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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Willkie stood, Queeny wrote the question- 
naire. 

As for himself, Queeny said he was look- 
ing for no favors—no appointment, no 
Cabinet post, no ambassadorship. In fact, 
he had a solemn agreement with his wife 
not to seek any. 


Nation’s Crime 


Newsweek Survey Shows Gain 


but Type Varies With Locality | 


Murder continued to grab the headlines. 
New Yorkers, still gossiping about the 
sordid Wayne Lonergan case (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 8), had an équally brutal killing to 
read about. Leonard (Buddy) Marcus, 15- 
year-old high-school boy, was rifling a 
dresser drawer when his step-grandmother 
caught him. Buddy thereupon strangled 
her with a pillowslip, stuffed her body 
into a closet, and headed west with a 
friend. Caught in Wayne, Pa., he calmly 
confessed and played solitaire while await- 
ing detectives from New York. 

But although in New York, as else- 
where, murder was hogging the newspaper 
space, killings by no means loomed large 
in the scheme of wartime crime. Indeed, a 
NEWSWEEK survey showed murder was, if 
anything, decreasing—a fact noted all the 
way from Boston and Atlanta to St. Louis, 
New Orleans, and Seattle. Yet every city 
had crime problems of more or less gravity 
—and so varied that it was obvious that 
the “pattern” of wartime crime was no 
pattern at all. Some of NewswEEK’s 
findings: 


Seattle: Most disturbing were as- 
saults on women and juvenile delinquency. 
Every night, police got from twelve to 
fifteen reports of attacks, usually on women 
workers on night shifts and especially on 
those from the big Boeing aircraft plant. 
Blaming boom-town transients, city offi- 
cials guessed that more than double that 
number of women were actually assaulted 
but that many refused to report for fear of 
publicity. Recently Sheriff Harlan S. Cal- 
lahan called on civilian-defense auxiliary 
police for special duty patrolling bus stops 
and lonely intersections. Next to assaults 
on women, juvenile delinquency is Seattle’s 
big worry: 61 per cent of all recent bur- 
glaries, robberies, and holdups were com- 
mitted by youths between 9 and 16. 


Dallas: Also noting a trend toward 
more youthful crime, Dallas police re- 
ported trouble with young gangs specializ- 
ing in car thefts and hijacking. They were 
keeping their eyes on one gang of boys 
from better-class families, who called them- 
selves the “Lakewood rats.” Some had al- 
ready been arrested for petty delinquencies. 


Atlanta: Police this year expected a 
crime decrease of as much as 40 per cent. 
Noticeably low were thefts; officials ex- 
plained that more people had jobs, “which 
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Sampling Next Year’s Vote 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY . 


Only seven states and a few hun- 
dred municipalities voted in the 1943 
elections. Outwardly, local issues, fac- 
tions, and personalities.dominated every 
contest. There was only one big surprise: 
the Republican victory in Kentucky, 
which had gone Democrat by 106,000 
four years earlier. Percentagewise this 
represented no more of a Republican 
gain over three or four years ago than 
was shown by the size of the Republi- 
can pluralities in New Jersey and New 
York and in some of the municipal con- 
tests. Although the sampling was rela- 
tively small, the results were so uni- 
formly favorable to the Republicans 
that they must be regarded as a revela- 
tion of a general political attitude. 

Do the 1943 results reveal a further 
trend toward the Republican party 
since a year ago? The plurality for Han- 
ley, Republican candidate for Lieuten- 
ant Governor of New York, exceeded 
the plurality for Dewey in 1942. A year 
ago the Democratic Congressional can- 
didates in Kentucky ran up agcombined 
plurality of about 45,000 and the Demo- 
cratic Senatorial candidate won by the 
same margin. But the Democratic Sen- 
atorial candidate then was “Happy” 
Chandler, who remained inactive in the 
campaign this year. Preliminary analy- 
sis of some other contests indicates that 
the Republican margin was about what 
it was in the Congressional election a 
year ago. There is no sure index of how 
much, if any, the Republican tide has 
risen sinee 1942. 

Significant trends among at least 
three groups of voters were discernible 
last week in some of the contests: 


1—The movement of the farmers 
away from the Democratic party was 
accentuated. The farmers were the first 
element to begin to drift away from the 
temporary coalition which elected 
Roosevelt in 1932. Their drift back to 
Republicanism was not generally no- 
ticed in the 1934 and 1936 elections be- 
cause of Roosevelt’s increased strength 


in the cities. But it was strongly evident | 


in 1938, 1940, and 1942. 


2—A split in the labor vote in some 
areas, including Kentucky, where in- 
creased Republican strength was re- 
ported in the coal-mining districts. 


8—A reversion of a portion of the 
Negro vote to the Republican party. 

These trends, of course, are all omi- 
nous for the Democrats. 

‘What do the 1943 results portend 
for 1944? 


The Republican party organization is 
further strengthened. Every additional 
office held, provided it is filled with 
reasonable competence, is a concrete 
asset. The Republicans will enter the 
1944 campaign with 26 governors of 
states containing more than two-thirds 
of the population and including the 
border states of Missouri and Kentucky. 
Outside the South and the border, the 
Democrats retain the Governorship of 
only one populous state: Indiana. There 
the Republicans are entrenched in the 
courthouses and in many of the impor- 
tant city halls. 

The Republicans gain also in morale, 
which is a big factor in party politics, 
as in most other matters. 

The 1943 results confirm the gener- 
ally accepted conclusion that the 1942 
election reflected dissatisfaction with 
the domestic policies of the Roosevelt 
Administration. To what extent the 
protest runs against certain phases of 
the New Deal, to what extent against 
management of the home front during 
the war, it is impossible to be sure. Both 
elements surely are present. Unques- 
tionably, to cite one specific example, | 
the Administration’s effort to hold the 
wage-price line has not only further 
alienated the farmers but antagonized, 
at least temporarily, a portion of the 
labor vote. 

Most political observers have been 1 
agreed for a year that if the Republi- 
cans nominated a decent candidate and 
neutralized foreign policy as an issue, 
they could win the 1944 Presidential 
election against any Democrat except 
Roosevelt. Can they beat Roosevelt? 
Gallup’s and other polls taken within 
the last few months indicate not—not 
in the present state of public opinion. 
Noteworthily, it was the Democrats who 
tried to project the test of loyalty to 
Roosevelt into the more important 1943 
contests, while the Republicans insisted 
that only local issues were involved. 
Both parties agreed on Roosevelt’s 
strength as a war leader. 

To the degree that the conduct of the 
war occupies the mind of the electorate 
in 1944, Roosevelt’s present advantage 
should hold. To the degree that the 
international organization of the peace 
occupies it, the advantage probably 
rests with Roosevelt, although it prob- 
ably can be offset largely by a suitable 
Republican nominee and platform. To 
the degree that domestic policies are in 
the forefront, the Republicans clearly 
will be the gainers. 
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Look What He Got! 


TASTES differ, of course. But, almost everywhere, there is a sub- 
stantial—and appropriate—reward for being early. That’s one 
reason why so many industries reproduce their tracings the faster 
way with Bruning Black and White (black line) Prints, instead 
of with blue prints. 


Bruning BW Prints can save you time in production—now and 
in the postwar period. It’s easy to see why. BW Prints are made 
much faster than blue prints—no waiting for prints to be washed 
and dried. No marking time, either, while prints are trimmed— 
for BW Prints are sheets cut to the exact size of your tracings. 
. And, while it takes two or three men to operate a large blue print 
machine, BW Prints are produced in comparable volume with 
only one operator. : 


Save time and cost in your plant by changing to Bruning Black 


and White Prints. Ask a Bruning representative for all the facts. 
Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 


The Bruning (75-157) Printer-Developer for 
roll stock assures big-volume production at 
speeds hitherto unobtainable by one operator. 





SINCE 1897 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES 
Branches in 14 Principal Cities 


Everything For The Engineer And Draftsman 
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makes stealing unnecessary.” But they re- 
ported more rape and blamed it on soldiers, 
as a phenomenon of all wars. And they 
said Negroes with more money to buy 
liquor were chiefly responsible for the in- 
crease in stabbings. 


New Orleans: Though it had just 
emerged from a civic uproar over night 
prowlers and holdups, New Orleans had 
less crime generally than a year ago. The 
holdups dwindled after police took to 
rounding up all on the streets after mid- 
night who couldn’t give a satisfactory ac- 
count of themselves. 


Chicago: The Chicago Crime Com- 
mission reported 77 murders in the first 
nine months of 1948, compared with 153 in 

. all of 1942. Eight of the 77 were gang 


Acme 


Buddy strangled his step-grandmother 


murders. Far more serious was juvenile 
delinquency, up 11.8 per cent since last 
year. Taken into juvenile courts as carriers 
of venereal disease were 50 per cent more 
girls than in 1941; their average age was 15. 
Of those investigated, nearly half con- 
tracted their disease after saloon pickups. 


Los Angeles: Up and down the line, 
crime in Los Angeles was exceptionally 
high—and abnormally brutal. Since last 
year murder had increased 5 per cent; as- 
sault including rape, 49 per cent; robberies, 
66 per cent; theft, 44 per cent. Among 
juveniles, vagrancy was up 124 per cent 
since Pearl Harbor; prostitution, 64 per 
cent, and drunkenness, 50 per cent. The 
explanation for all this, offered by Dr. Paul 
de Rivers, city and county psychiatrist, 
also ran the gamut: carelessness by women, 
parental laxity, and training of soldiers to 
kill with their bare hands. 


Of all the corrective measures NEws- 
WEEK came across, one of the most effec- 
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Diesel repairs 
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-.. another Ants advantage tovpedoed 


The backlog of diesel-repair ex- 
perience accumulated over many 
years in Bethlehem’s ship repair 
yards is now helping our mer- 
chant marine in its task of supply- 
ing world-wide fighting fronts. 
We are now handling a tremen- 
dous volume of diesel-repair work. 
The jobs are unprecedented in 
type and complexity. Many vessels 
coming to Bethlehem yards for 
diesel repairs were built in coun- 


_ tries now under German domina- 


tion. The plans and patterns of 
their engines are in the hands of 


the Nazis, so that when replace- 
ment parts are needed it is often 
necessary to dismantle machinery, 
patiently take off dimensions, pre- 
pare new working drawings, make 
patterns. . 

Bethlehem has ship repair yards 
on the harbors of Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles. 

Today the big job is to keep 
ships moving steadily to far-flung 
fighting fronts. When the war is 
won, Bethlehem’s diesel ship- 
building and ship repair experi- 


Bethlebem Steel Company, General Offites: Bethlehem, Pa. + Shbip- 


building Division, 25 Broadway, New York City . Export Distributor, 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York City 
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War BONDS 


ence will once more be at the 
service of an expanded peace- 
time merchant fleet; and American 
industry will have a new independ- 
ence in the building and main- 
taining of its shipping facilities. 
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Only by grinding faster, 
more accurately, more intell- 
igently today, can we hasten 
_the day when the machinery 
of industry and the labor of 
free Americans can again 
work together producing 
peacetime products. 


EXHAUST 


DIEGO 12,cALtt 









Lees face it squarely! War is 
hell on the battlefronts — 
a terrific grind at the work 
benches of industry. While 
long range planning is essen- 
tial to winning the peace, it 
should not interfere with 
speeding the peace. The “Jong 
range” with which we must 
first concern ourselves is the 
range of our airplanes —air- 
planes which have yet to free 
the prisoners of Bataan... 
have yet to blast the Nazis 
from the war... have yet to 
bring the war to the very 
islands of Japan. 
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tive was that of W. H. M. Watson of E] 
Paso, Texas, who is (officially, at least) 
not a policeman but a movie-theater own- 
er. He had trouble with vandals. from the 
city’s tough Mexican east side who, like 
other vandals who have plagued movie 
owners from coast to coast, had a habit 
of smashing seats, tossing bottles at the 
screen, and ripping out the plumbing. 
Watson got tough. He bought a six-shooter 
and a dozen blackjacks. When a hoodlum 

ulled a knife on him, Watson knocked 

im cold with a blackjack. Thereafter he 
searched all patrons—and their girl friends 


‘ —for knives, daggers, and guns. Last week 


he was able to report that things were 
very quiet. 


Senate Speaks 


Moscow Declaration Backed, 
but Treaty Rights Reaffirmed 


With the slow movements of an old man 
who has been very ill, Hiram W. Johnson 
of California rose to his feet in the Senate 
last week to say a few words. The voice 
that thundered a generation ago against 
the Versailles Treaty was only a feeble 
whisper. The words were a prayer for the 
United States and an apology: He could 
no longer fight. 

Even if he had had the vigor to try, 
Johnson could scarcely have halted the 
doom of isolationism. Four days earlier, in 
the midst of its debate on the Connally 
resolution for postwar collaboration, the 
Senate had received the full impact of the 
Moscow Declaration (NEwsweexk, Nov. 
8). For a time there was talk that State 
Department aides had said the Moscow 
documents had the same force as a treaty 
—but did not need Senate ratification. To 
allay some senators’ fears that the upper 
chamber was being by-passed, Sen. Tom 
Connally of Texas, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee chairman and the _resolution’s 
author, brought word from the State De- 
partment “unequivocally” denying the re- 


port. 

Senators debated the question at length. 
The upshot was the usual one: The differ- 
ence between an agreement and a treaty 
which requires ratification is difficult to 
define in the abstract; when the question 
comes up in concrete form the answer is 
either obvious (Versailles Treaty) or left 
to expediency (Protocol ending the Boxer 
Rebellion). The Administration insisted 
the Moscow pacts were merely executive 
agreements: They concerned chiefly mili- 
tary matters and a statement of “the ne- 
cessity” of organizing for peace. 

From his home in Lynchburg, Va.. 
where he has been confined because of 
illness for eighteen months, Sen. Carter 
Glass urged -endorsement of “the lan- 
guage of the Moscow conference.” Finally 
to its resolution Connally’s committee 
added two paragraphs—one to please each 
faction. 

The first was virtually identical with Ar- 
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POURING IT IN... POINT BLANK! 


The leveled muzzle of the gun, the empty shell 
cases and the forward-facing Yanks mean point- 
blank action on the very rim of the front line in 
New Guinea. Here’s the real essence of driving- 
power — the get-up-close-and-blast-em spirit that 
makes our armies irresistible — and gives us thrill- 
ing headlines at home. 

The thrill is heightened when we realize how 
closely our home-front endeavor is linked with 
our Axis-blasting fighting men. The ball bearings 
we make are essential to the efficient operation of 
war equipment. Ships, airplanes, tanks, trucks, 
gun carriages, anti-aircraft, torpedoes — all depend 
on ball bearings to make them smoothly, depend- 
ably mobile, to keep them advancing, fighting and 
winning toward a goal of unconditional surrender! 


Millions of Fafnirs are proving their worth in 


America’s fighting machines and in busy indus- 

trial machines here at home. Their worth will be 

just as steadily proved in the machines and ve- 

hicles of the peaceful world toward which we 

fight. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, - 
Connecticut. 
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ticle 4 of the Moscow Declaration, which 
recognized the “necessity of there being 
established at the earliest practicable date 
a general international organization, based 
on the principle of the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving states, and open to 
membership by all such states, large and 
small, for the maintenance of international 
peace and security.” The second paragraph 
simply reiterated constitutional require- 
ments for Senate ratification of treaties 
growing out of executive agreements be- 
tween nations. 

Then, while old Johnson slumped back 
in his chair, the vote was taken and count- 
ed: 85 to 5 in favor of the Connally reso- 
lution. The vote followed no party lines. 
The five opposed were mixed: the Republi- 
cans Johnson, William Langer of North 
Dakota, and Henrik Shipstead of Minne- 
_ sota; the Democrats Burton K. Wheeler 

of Montana and Robert E. Reynolds of 
North Carolina. Robert M. La Follette Jr., 
Wisconsin Progressive, was absent but sent 


* 





word he would have voted no; the. other 
five absentees said they would have voted 
yes. The Senate had placed itself at last 


‘overwhelmingly on record for interna- 


tionalism. 


Phoenixes 


To the story of two stricken giants, the 
Navy last week quietly added two elo- 
quent chapters: 


4 In a silence broken only by a whistle 
shrilling orders to a score of chugging tugs, 
the former French liner Normandie, re- 
named the U.S.S. Lafayette, was pulled and 
gently nudged from Pier 88 in New York 
and towed downstream. It was the first 
time the ship had left her dock since the 
French went to war and laid up the Nor- 
mandie for safety’s sake in 1939. After, ly- 
ing on her port side for more than eighteen 
months after she burned in February 1942, 
she had been fully righted. Now she headed 
for a drydock and refitting that will bring 
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the total salvage cost to about $20,000,000 
—a reasonable price, the Navy thinks, since 
construction of a new ship at current rates 
would require about $50,000,000. What the 
Lafayette’s new duties will be, the Navy did 
not say, but even after the end of the war 
in Europe, it will need plenty of shipping 
for war in the vast stretches of the Pa- 
cific battle area. 


{In Baltimore the ‘0-ton four-engined 
Mars, largest flying boat in the world, 
passed rigid tests and was turned over to 
the Navy Trial Board by the Glenn L. 
Martin Co. It was a comeback for the 
Mars, too; back in December 1941, during 
one of her first trial runs, she was crippled 
when an engine caught fire. But the final 
tests proved the Mars, which has a wing- 
spread of 200 feet (about 96 more than a 
Fortress) and a 117-foot two-deck hull 
with the cubic capacity of about a four- 
teen-room house. She flew 4,600 miles non- 
stop—almost equal to a flight from Balti- 
more to Berlin and thence to London—in 
$2 hours and 17 minutes. The craft also 
power-dived from 13,000 feet, showing 
that her wings could withstand a@ load 
of 210 tons. Headed for the Naval Air 
Transport Service, the Mars will be uti- 
lized_to fly men and materials to battle 
theaters. 


In Essence 


The man of Poinsett County, Ark., 
couldn’t read or write, so he asked his wife 
to send his draft board a letter. Result, 
published last week in the Selective Service 
Bulletin in Washington: 

“Dear United States Army: My husband 
asked me to write a recommend that he 
supports his family. He cannot read, so 
don’t tell him. Just take him. He ain’t no 
good to me. He ain’t done nothing but 
raise hell and drink lemon essence . . . and 
I got to feed seven kids of his. Maybe you 
can get him to carry a gun. He’s good on 
squirrels and eating. Take him-and wel- 
come.” 

P.S. He’s in the Army now. 


Trouble at Tule Lake 


Late last Thursday night, after almost 
three. weeks of as much trouble. as 15,000 
sons of heaven could give him, Ray R. Best 
gave up all efforts to save face for the War 
Relocation Authority. Breaking away from 
the group of Japs who had come to kid- 
nap him, the manager of the Japanese seg- 
regation camp at Tule Lake, Calif., put 
through a telephone call—just before an- 
other mob seized the switchboard and cut 
off communications. The. call brought Col. 
Verne Austin of the Army, along with 
1,000 men, tanks, tear gas, and tommy 
guns, to take over the camp. 

Colonel Austin had been waiting for the 
call. Even so, fifteen Japs and one of the 
center’s unarmed guards had been injured 
by the time the soldiers arrived. Twenty 
more Japs were hurt in the shift to Army 
management, which involved the use of | 
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When a 


Soldier's Baggage Weighs 
15,000 Pounds 


72 tons of equipment accompany every 
soldier overseas—Financing helps indus- 
try produce that equipment in time 


\4 HEN that fighting American boards a trans- 
port for overseas duty, seven and a half tons of 
equipment are loaded on with him. 


Not just gy equipment, but articles and supplies 
to feed him, clothe him, help him fight, and keep 
him well in the particular part of the world he’s 
headed for. | 


Every plant producing for war contributes some- 
thing—in one way or another—to that seven anda 
half tons of equipment. 


C.I.T. Financing Service has aided thousands of 
these plants, through financing, to keep up and 
expand their production schedules. In some cases, 
working funds were needed for raw materials, in 
others, for equipment or labor. Our service is de- 
signed to be flexible, geared to the exact require- 
ments of each manufacturer. It is made available 
with a maximum of economy and a minimum of 
red tape. 


Such emergency service is no new departure for 
us. For 35 years, we have been providing working 
capital for American -business. Our financing in 
the five years before Pearl Harbor totaled more 
than five and one-half billion dollars. 


The vast resources of this organization are at 
your service today. 





Successful Post-War Selling Campaigns 
Are Planned TODAY 


A financing program can help make your 
post-war selling plans successful. Whether 
your product is suitable for installment 


Kingwctaiyadooccoe |  EINANCING SERVICES 
our experts will be glad to assist you in 

working out a plan to suit your needs, COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST « ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
INVEST IN AMERICA— BUY WAR BONDS 





























e A new era is here in bulk transportation - 


N all deep, perpendicular-shaft 
mines the elevators are some- 
thing of a bottleneck. At best they 
are intermittent in operation, and 
shutdowns are frequent as safety 
laws require the replacement of 
frayed cables on man-carrying lifts. 
The replacement of cables, an item 
of expense at any time, is further 
complicated by the difficulties of 
wartime procurement. 


Goodyear in its search for better 
ways of doing a job, has developed 


a belt of tremendous strength. This 
belt — a combination of synthetic 
rubber, fabric and steel cables—has 
revolutionized the belting engineer’s 
concept of practical working tension. 


In the vertical lifting of material 
from deep-mine shafts, he can now 
conceive of elevator belts which 
will lift materials to much greater 
heights, and deliver larger tonnages 
per hour, than was ever imagined 
with conventional fabric belt con- 
structions. This means a continuous 





e? 


river-flow delivery of mate 
the surface—no delays, no De 
necks, and power and superviti 
cost far less per ton than with 


: intermittent carrier. 


Steel cable belts used on horizont 
runs can now be engineered 
center-to-center distances of two 
three miles. The longest center 
center distance attained with « 
ventional belt constructions 
Goodyear’s one mile belt conve) 
at Grand Coulee Dam. 


The steel cable belt is another 4 
ample of Goodyear pioneering t 





ping industry meet the de- 

is of global war. You will find 
ne same margin of superiority in 
ll Goodyear industrial rubber 
products. 


hether you are planning for to- 


borrow, or facing a tough pro- 


duction job today—for the best in 
abber, consult the G.T.M.— 

moodyear Technical Man. Write: 

bodyear, Akron 16, Ohio or Los 


Angeles 54, California—or phone 


nearest Goodyear Industrial 
bber Goods Distributor. 





A Goodyear steel cable elevator 
belt system would replace one hoist 
in the shaft—theother leftin opera- 
tion to transport men and supplies. 
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tear gas. Finally, on Friday, the Army 
announced: “Order has been restored.” 

Thus ended the most violent outbreak 
of disorder ever to erupt in any of the 
WRA’s camps for West Coast and Ha- 
waiian Japanese. At Tule Lake had been 
concentrated the troublemakers—the 
openly anti-American évacués. The trouble 
began in mid-October, when they refused 
to harvest the vegetables growing on most, 
of the center’s flat, dusty land. 

On Nov. 1, just after lunch,* 4,000 or 
more of the men marched out of their 
quarters and penned Dillon S. Myer, WRA 
director, and nearly 100 other whites in 
the administration building. They mauled 
the camp physician, who had made no 
attempt to hide his contempt for Japa- 
nese. A committee’ announced demands 
for more meat, oil for the dusty streets, 
porches for their houses, and information 
on 350 “loyal” Japanese who had volun- 
teered to get in the crops. A Buddhist 
priest told the assemblage: “You must 
give your all for Japan . . . Go home.” 
They did. 

Myer, lacking sound advice of a WRA 
public-relations man who had quit just 
before the disturbances, tried to hush up 
reports of the incident. An aide said they 
were rumors spread by Nazis. But Editor 
Malcolm Epley and Publisher Frank Jen- 
kins of the Klamath Falls (Ore.) News 
Herald, just over the border from Tule 
Lake, found an eyewitness. Warned away 
on grounds of Army censorship, they 
phoned their eongressman in Washington 
—and the story was out. 

By the week end the Dies committee, 
California state legislature, the State De- 
partment in Washington, and a Spanish 
diplomat acting for the Japanese Govern- 
ment, were investigating the WRA. The 
question was whether to keep control of 
the camp where the emergency had placed 
it—in the Army’s hands. And the State 
Department was moving with extreme cau- 
tion: Japan still has perhaps as many as 
10,000 American civilians in internment. 


Essential Boss 


Married but childless, Boss Joe Curran 
of the National Maritime Union had a 
2-A (essential) draft status when he 
shipped out late last summer on a six- 
week trip abroad to look into the treat- 
ment of American seamen in foreign ports. 
During his absence, a New York City ap- 
peals board treated him to a 1-A classifica- 
tion as “not necessary” to the workings of 
either the NMU or American shipping. 
The union appealed. Last week, by order 
of Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective 
Service chief, the maritime czar was put 
back in 2-A for six months. The nation’s 
most important labor chief deferred on 
such grounds, Curran will probably never 
be inducted:. He will be 38 before the six 
months are up. Sen. E. H. Moore of Okla- 
homa commented: “Outrageous.” 





*Roast beef, green vegetables, salad, coffee, 
plenty of sugar, and butter. 
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Army Blues 


The soldiers three have been there since 

April 1941. But even today, as they walk 
through the corridors of the War Depart- 
ment’s fabulous Pentagon, the sight of the 
three strangely uniformed men prompts 
many an employe to whisper curiously: 
“What army are they from?” 
- For aside from the privileged handful 
who have access to the Secretary of War’s 
office, few civilians know by sight the 
formal blue uniform of the United States 
Army. Indeed, the three sergeants as- 
signed as orderlies to Henry L. Stimson 
are the only three men in the nation today 
permitted to wear blues. 

Blues are the Army’s oldest dress uni- 
form. During the Revolution, regiments 
from various colonies appeared on the 
battlefield in colors of their own choos- 
ing. Haslet’s Delaware boys chose blue, 
and their preference has outlived all 
others. After the Spanish-American War, 
became the standard field 
color, blues were designated as full dress, 
to be worn only on special occasions like 
White House receptions. Last April, for 
the sake of economy, the War Department 
ordered the blues set aside in mothballs 
for the duration. Sole exceptions:. the 
three sergeants who guard the doorway 
of the department’s No. 1 civilian, Stim- 
son. 


Orderlies: It was Chief of Staff Gen. 
George C. Marshall who two years earlier 
put the three men in their post of honor. 





~ Combs and Taylor: Men in Blue 


He ordered commanders of infantry, ar- 
tillery, and cavalry headquarters com- 
panies in the Washington area each to 
make a selection. Thus it was that the 
jobs went to Sgt. William R. Taylor, 31, 
of the artillery and Wilson, N.C.; Sgt. 
Cecil Combs, 32, of the cavalry and Port- 
land, Ore.; and Sgt. Michael Altier, 34, 
of the infantry and Easton, Pa. 

All three are old-timers in the Army 
(Altier has served since he was 16) and 
regard their assignments with consider- 
able pride. “We were chosen for neatness 
and soldier ability,” says Sergeant Combs. 
Each has two complete uniforms—with 
the shoulder loop cord and trouser stripes 
of his own branch—infantry light blue for 
Sergeant Altier, artillery red for Sergeant 
Taylor, and cavalry yellow for Sergeant 
Combs. 

Altogether their outfits are colorful 
enough to put girls of the Pentagon in a 
dither. Taylor says: “We're taken for 
everything—theater doormen, chauffeurs, 
foreign generals, even Marines.” Young 
commissioned officers, puzzled but taking 
no chances, have been known to salute 
the sergeants on the streets. One day a Ma- 
rine, passing the secretary’s doorway with 
a girl on his arm, explained the trio know- 
ingly: “They’re Marines who were wounded 
at Guadalcanal.” 

“Two of the blue-wniformed sergeants 
are on duty outside the secretary’s office 
every day, each taking every third day 
off. They work as late as Stimson does, 
and that often means far into the night. 
One or two of them always escort the 
Secretary about the Pen- 
tagon and when he goes 
into Washington. Off 
duty, they live not in 
barracks but wherever 
they like (Sergeants 
Combs and Taylor are 
married) . 

One of the trio’s more 
important chores is that. 
of greeting Stimson’s vis- 
itors. Those the secre- 
tary considers dignitaries 
they meet at the Penta- 
gon entrance. And in 
one category or another 
the sergeants have met 
people like the Duke of 
Windsor, Clark Gable, 
Deanna Durbin, Col. 
Charles A. - Lindbergh, 
Justice Felix Frankfur- 
ter, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, plus plenty of 
generals, diplomats, and 
Cabinet members. * 

“I guess we've met 
everybody important in 
the country,” says Ser- 
geant Taylor, “Even 
movie stars.” 











Plymouth owners know well the unique rewards of Plymouth's distinguished engineering and high- 


precision manufacture. Today, in the huge plants that once turned out upwards of 600,000 great 
cars a year Plymouth skills are applied to war jobs calling for unerring accuracy: on tank, cannon 
airplane assemblies; welding and machining armor-plate; fabricating numerous exact items from 
aluminum, bronze. magnesium, cannon steels. * Plymouth dealers, meanwhile, have parts available 
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Administration Grasps for Time 


as Labor Takes Wage Warpath 


Spurred by Lewis’s Victory, 
CIO and AFL Open Big Assault 
to Kill Little Steel Formula 


John L. Lewis had finally abandoned 
his stand of $2 a day for his miners—“no 
more, no less.” He took more: 18 cents 
more, in fact. By a series of arithmetical 
convolutions compounded by a squirming 
War Labor Board and abetted by Secre- 
tary Harold L. Ickes, Lewis last week had 
wangled an extraordinary wage formula. 
With additional benefits previously award- 
ed it added up to $58.57 a week, or $13.07 
more than the miners formerly had earned 
in a six-day period. 

And before the coal dust from the Lewis 
blast at the Administration’s wage-sta- 
bilization front had time to settle, a tor- 
nado in the form of a direct whirlwind 
assault by the CIO was racing toward 
Washington: How to make a shambles of 
the already battered Little Steel formula 
was the announced objective of a CIO 
strategy council meeting held this week. 

Long threatened, this assault was the 
real thing. Of course it was the 
success of the stormy Lewis tactics 
that uncorked the pent-up pres- 
sure. Not only was the CIO on 
the war-wage path, but AFL 
membership was stirring restless- 
ly. And the nation’s rail workers 
were critically inspecting a prof- 
fered wage increase ranging from 
. 4 to 10 cents an hour. Brother- 
hoods termed it “unsatisfactory.” 
In the face of all this, the Admin- 
istration boomed its rollback sub- 
sidies, set a five-man committee 
to a 60-day task of appraising the 
accuracy of its cost-of-living in- 
dex, and generally began to tight- 
en its lines in order to meet the 
onslaught and prepare ‘for the 
retreat which many feared would 
come eventually. 

In a period of history-making 
labor developments, deeds on 
these two main fronts boldly 
stood out: 


The Lewis Killing: Dis- 
regarding the complexities of the 
miner wage formula, here are the 
simple facts: 

Of the $2.18 a day additional 
wages and benefits going to the 





time rates on the new hourly scale.* There- 
fore, the 72 cents of wages and benefits left 
over could be called payment for travel 
time of 45 minutes. 


The CIO Threats: Philip Murray 
did not mince his words. Speaking before 
the CIO annual convention in Philadel- 
phia, where he was reelected last Friday 
to a fourth term as president, the union 
leader voiced the first official criticism of 
President Roosevelt that was heard there. 
“The President and Congress are responsi- 
ble, not the WLB,” he said, for the 
“dictums and directives” which have creat- 
ed an “impossible task” for the WLB. 





*Here is how to compute miner wages under 
the new contract: Into the basic wage of $8.50 
for eight hours of production, divide the 834 
hours including 45 minutes’ travel time. The 
result, 97.14 cents an hour, multiplied by 40 
hours equals $38.86 a week. To arrive at pay- 
ment for the 52% hours miners now work, add 
12% hours at time and one-half and you have 
$57.07. To this is added the $1.50 for previously 
granted benefits, bringing the total to $58.57. 
Formerly the miners were paid $45.50 for a 
42-hour week. Both are basic rates. Actually 
miners receive 5 per cent to 8 per cent more. 





Murray flatly stated that continuation of 
the Little Steel formula would mean a 
wave of local strikes and stoppages; that 
the CIO and member unions would be 
powerless to prevent such acts. 

Then came the bombshell: The conven. 
tion voted unanimously that the Little 
Steel formula should be set aside so that 
American workers could earn enough for 
subsistence. Murray, who is also head of the 
900,000 CIO steelworkers, said he would 
lead his group in an assault against Little 
Steel. This Monday, he said, the United 
Steel Workers executive group would meet 
to lay the groundwork to enforce a demand 
for at least 15 cents an hour more pay. 
Other unions in the CIO, which has 
5,285,000 members, will take their cue 
from the action of the steelworkers. 

All this came after the convention ex. 
tended its no-strike pledge. 


Significance 


Any appraisal of these developments 
must assay two factors: (1) How much in- 
flation danger do they contain? (2) How 
justified are they? 

As for inflation: Satisfaction of the Mur- 
ray demand for his steelworkers alone 
would increase their wages by $300,000,000 
to $400,000,000 annually. Another $300,- 
000,000 would be added to the nation’s 
annual wage bill if all rail workers found 
acceptable the 4- to 10-cents-an-hour raise 
OK’d by Economic Stabilizer Vinson this 
week. Approved only for the 1,100,000 non- 
operating men, the rise passed muster be- 
cause the big increases were in low brackets, 
thereby “correcting substandard wages,” 
Vinson’s office explained. 

If a 10 per cent boost were ap- 
plied to all wages and salaries in 
the nation, more than $10,000, 
000,000 would be added to na- 
tional income—money for which 
there would be no corresponding 
offsetting increase in consumers’ 
goods—thereby widening the in- 
flation gap. 

Some of the results of wage in- 
creases are startling. For instance, 
the higher mine wages are esti- 
mated to call for a 50-cent rise in 
coal prices. Because it takes 2 long 
tons of coal to produce a ton of 
finished steel, this alone would 
mean an additional $1.12 for steel. 
Railroads would pay an additional 
$65,000,000 for fuel. Undoubted- 
ly, the Administration would seek 
to have industry absorb much of 
the increases, but there is a limit 
to such absorption. 

As for the justification OT raises 
to offset living-cost rises or—as 
WLB Chairman Davis suggested 
to Vice President Wallace last 
week in a letter seen as officially 
presaging a new and longer wage 
yardstick—the need to equalize 
with other groups the sacrifices 





miners, only $1.46 represents pay- 
ment of one hour’s labor at over- 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE— (continued) 
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New York’s First Bank 
Established 1784 


Personal Trusts 
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Up for Re-election 


Private enterprise is constantly a candidate for 
re-election at the hands of the American people. 


Its platform is its own record of more than a century 
and a half of American history. 


It belongs to no party, nor is it listed on any ballot, 
but there are many ways to preserve this system— 
the only one which provides: | 


Incentives for Ambition 





Stimulus for-Progress 





Rewards for Excellence 





Recognition for Character 





Bank oF New York 


48 Wall Streee—New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 
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AROUND THE STREET LIGHT flutters a swarm of gnats, weaving a curious pattern 
in the white glow. 


Far off at first, then nearer comes the sound of a train. It whistles for a crossing. 


Who-o-o0-e-e-e . .. ! And the sound slices through the night like a sharp scythe. 
Instantly the gnat colony shows intense agitation. Somehow the high-pitched 
scream has worried and upset them . . . just as a loud, grating voice raises quick 
protest in the human ear. 
Luckily, most dictators don’t have engine-whistle voices. But the words they speak 
do sometimes have high frequency overtones that make them unpleasant to hear and 
hard to understand. Dictaphone recording engineers know what to do about that! 





In a very real sense Dictaphone dictating and recording equipment “sculptures” 
voices — trimming away disturbing notes and resonances — to give a result that is 
clear and distinct, so that secretaries can listen back and understand, easily and 
without fatigue. 

This is only one of many achievements of the sound engineers in the Dictaphone 
Research Laboratories, at Bridgeport, Conn. It is especially valuable today when 
there is so much of vital importance to the war effort that must be recorded accurately 
and dependably. And after the peace is won, the experience gained in the production 
of equipment for the armed services, the Government and war industries will be avail- 
able to extend the usefulness of the Dictaphone method to all business. 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The werd DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaph Corporation, makers of dictating machines and other sound 
ding and reproducing equip t bearing said trade-mark. 


DICTAPHONES AVAILABLE! 
Dictaphone equipment is avail- 
able to firms whose work is 
essential to the war effort. 
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used in measuring the 15 per. cent rise in 
living costs between Jan. 1, 1941, and May 
1, 1942, which is matched by the Little 
Steel formula. Altogether, taking the for- 
mula period and the rise since, the index 
has increased 22.33 per cent since Jan. 1, 
1941. 

Now take the rises in wages, which in- 
clude pay for longer hours and penalty 
overtime rates: The average weekly wages 
in all manufacturing - industries in the 
same period rose $16.53 weekly, or 61.45 
per cetit. In‘the durable goods (mostly 
war goods), the rise has been $18.93, or 
61.70 per cent. The bituminous miners’ 
earnings have risen $34.38 or 127 per 
cent. Thus, even if the increased cost of 
living were three times greater than the 
index indicates, wages nevertheless would 
be fairly well in line with the rise in the 
cost of living. 

To sum up: CIO and AFL labor leaders 
have no choice but to attack Little Steel. 
The stunning success of Lewis has turned 
the questioning eyes of their membership 
upon them. And the Administration has 
no choice but to resist these demands and 
gradually to compromise them should the 
strike tactics used by Lewis also be em- 
ployed by the railroad and other war 
workers. 

Now that. the end of the war, in Europe 
at least, is nearer because of United Na- 
tions’ successes, the strategy of the Ad- 
ministration obviously will be to stall for 
time. It took eight months and some near- 
disastrous strikes to complete the retreat 
from Lewis. The big question now is how 
much longer can the rest of organized 
labor be held off. 


Bomber High 


Pushing through the 8,000-mark for the 
first time, American airplane production 
of 8,362 units for October was 10 per cent 
higher than for September and was also 
distinguished by a new high in output of 
heavy bombers. 


De Lorenzo’s Defense 


A game of Truth and Consequences was 
played in Washington last week before a 
House Naval Affairs subcommittee. Tom 
De Lorenzo, tough, unruly labor union 
leader at the Brewster Aeronautical Corp.. 
was up for questioning on plane-production 
failure at the company’s plants. Facing him 
over a desk piled with records from 
Brewster and government agencies was the 
Representative from Louisiana, Eddie 
Herbert, hard-boiled, ex-city editor of The 
New Orleans States. During the week other 
committeemen had played the field in the 
questioning of Brewster management and 
labor. Herbert had deliberately drawn 
sights on De Lorenzo, referring to him 
as “my pigeon.” ee 

For four hours, the dark, heavy-set 39- 
year-old labor boss sweated out a mefci- 
less probing of his past. He placidly ad- 
mitted (1) use of more than half a dozen 
different names, (2) a regular practice of 
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PROJECTORS OF THE ATLANTIC CABLE. From a painting by Daniel Huntington. 
Left to right: Peter Cooper, David Dudley Field, Chandler White, Marshall O. Roberis, 
Samuel F. B. Morse, Daniel Huntington, Moses Taylor, Cyrus W. Field, Wilson G. Hunt. 
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lying for convenience, (3) falsifying sworn 
documents such as his draft-board record, 
Federal job applications, and his income- 
tax statements. ' 

In the scores of questions directed at 
him, De Lorenzo scored only once. Herbert 
spoke acidly of De Lorenzo’s wish for re- 
moval of labor’s no strike pledge so it 
would be in a “better position to bargain 
with the President of the United States to 
obtain concessions.” Nettled by the con- 
gressman’s sarcasm, De Lorenzo flashed 
back: “I’ve seen Congress bargain with 
the President. I don’t see anything wrong 
with it.” 


Seal Bingo 


Ceiling Prices Turn Fur Auction 
Into Close Cousin to Lottery 


It was one of the strangest fur auctions 
in the history of St. Louis, a fur-trading 
post almost from its founding in 1764. 
For five days, 1382 buyers had been in- 
spécting the government-owned piles of 
Alaskan’ sealskins at the plant of the 
Fouke Fur Co., running their fingers 
swiftly and expertly over the finished 
skins. Last week they filed as usual into 
the auction hall and took their places at 
the old-fashioned school desks. 

But this time, because of a newly im- 
posed ceiling on the furs, the spirited bid- 
ding of other years was largely absent. 
Instead, a Bingo-like hush of expectancy 
gripped the crowd as the auctioneer twirled 
a wire cage. In the cage numbered balls 
represented each buyer who had indicated 
willingness to pay the ceiling price on the 
lot up for sale. On some lots every buyer in 


’ the large room was represented. When the 


cage stopped spinning, one ball was pulled 
out and the name of the lucky purchaser 
read. 

In this lottery-like fashion the 17,531 
Alaskan sealskins from the 1941 kill were 
sold, bringing $717,147. Ceiling prices: 
matara brown, $53.50; safari brown, $50.15; 
black, $40.75. At the unceilinged auc- 
tions last March, prices were $67 for 
the matara and plainly would have been 
more at this session had it not been for 
OPA restrictions. 

War has temporarily reduced the num- 
ber of sealskins offered at the semi-annual 
auctions. The furs come from the Pribilof 
Islands, southwest of Alaska; the hunting 
is done by the Fouke Fur Co., exclusive 
agent for the government’s sealing monop- 
oly there. But in 1942 there was no hunt. 
For as the hunting party prepared to sail 
from Seattle in a camouflaged, armed ship, 
the Japanese bombed Dutch Harbor, 220 
miles from the hunting grounds, and the 
Navy prohibited the trip. 

This year, with Army and Navy approv- 
al, 40 men under Harry W. May, Fouke 
superintendent in charge of island opera- 
tions, arrived off the Pribilofs in the spring 
and continued operations until mid-August. 
They were aided in the hunting, skinning, 
and packing by 138 Aleuts. These native 











: Associated Press 
War Fish: More than most fish, 
cod have gone to war—as vitamins 
taken from cod livers and as dried salt 
flesh wanted for overseas shipment. 
Nowadays off Quebec alone, where this 
50-pounder was caught, 3,000 fisher- 
men go out after cod. 





islanders had been evacuated because of 
the military situation but were allowed to 
accompany the party on the sealing expe- 
dition. 

Working in a dense fog, hampered by a 
hurricane which came in the middle of 
loading operations, wrecking one ship, and 
damaging another, the party made a rec- 
ord haul of 117,164 sealskins, conserva- 
tively valued at $5,500,000. After three 
months of processing, about 50,000 of 
these skins will go on the auction block 


next March, providing enough skins for’ 


10,000 sealskin coats valued at approxi- 
mately $6,000,000. 

Since 1910 the government as a con- 
servation measure has maintained exclu- 
sive control over Pribilof sealing. Since 
1913 it has been paying the Fouke Co. a 
fee for dressing, processing, and selling. 
In addition the government gave 15 per 
cent of the sealskins taken annually from 
the Pribilof to Canada and Japan for 
their help in stamping out pelagic sealing 
(killing seals in* water) in designated 
areas. a 

Pribilofs herds, which were facing ex- 
tinction, have increased by twenty-three 
times, since then. Just before- the war, 
Japan abrogated the treaty. Under terms 
of a new agreement awaiting Congres- 
sional action, Canada will be entitled to 
20 per cent of the 1943 pelts; the United 
States will take all the rest. 


Hog Glut 


Meat-Packing Breakdown Looms 
When Porkers Jam the Markets 


The meat-packing industry and the War 
Food Administration eyed with concern 
the enormous numbers of hogs that were 
coming to market last week. In the situa- 
tion they saw a possible disruption of the 
nation’s hog marketing and slaughter sys- 
tem. Nationally, the packers were operat- 
ing at 92 per cent of capacity; one of the 
largest firms was running at 100 per cent. 


‘Receipts of hogs at twelve principal mar. 


kets in the first five days last week totaled 
470,900 head compared with 301,500 in the 
same period one year ago—a 56 per cent 
increase. As a result, the price per hun- 
dredweight on the bulk of choice hogs 
at Chicago had dropped 75 cents below 
the $14.75 ceiling and within 25 cents of 
the government-guaranteed support price 
of $13.75. 

All this meant that if hog shipments 
from farms increased to any appreciable 
extent, processing facilities will be swamp- 
ed and some sort of regulatory measures 
will have to be taken to hold hogs off the 
market. 

So concerned was the WFA that it 
threatened to refuse payment of the sup- 
port price if the market price falls below 
that floor and the market glut continues. 
It pointed out: “If hogs are marketed 
faster than packing plants can process 
them, it would be useless for the gov- 
ernment to purchase live hogs in an at- 
tempt to hold the price because the only 
place the government could turn to have 
them processed would be the already over- 
taxed packing plants.” Farmers were 
warned to be absolutely certain that 
they have ready buyers before shipping 
any of their hogs. 

An embargo on shipments was another 
weapon of last resort held by the packers 
and the WFA to slow down the hog runs 
if they got too far out of hand. Packers 
were inclined to believe last week, however, 
that the growing shortage of transportation 
facilities might serve to impose an en- 
bargo of sorts and spread out the market- 
ing.* 


Causes: Two principal factors are 
responsible for the steadily narrowing bot- 
tleneck in the packing plants: (1) The 
government asked farmers to raise 27 pet 
cent more hogs this year than in 1942 but 
permitted an increase of less than 10 per 
cent in the acreage of corn with which to 
feed them, with the result that there is a 
serious feed shortage and farmers are hav- 
ing to market their animals at lighter 
weights than normally, (2) As in all other 





*If a farmer can’t get space to ship his an'- 
mals he will have to keep them. Trucks and 
tires are wearing out and replacements are fev. 
Railroads are carrying two and one-half times 
the freight they did in peacetime and are strained 

almost to the breaking point with only 6 per 
* cent more.cars and 2 per cent more locomotives. 
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Be se iain. 


Unless you have seen an M-5 light tank in action, it is 
difficult to imagine how fast and agile it is. These qualities 
come largely from the adaptation of Cadillac-built, auto- 
motive-type power and power transmission. 


U.S. Army Ordnance engineers accepted the Cadillac V-type 


engine, with its powerful, rugged and compact design’ 


for adaptation to tank use. In tests, the combination of 
these engines and Hydra-Matic transmission gave the M-5 
light tank great speed and maneuverability. In actual 
service on several fronts its fighting ability is a matter of 
record—a source of genuine pride to us. 


Producing the M-5 tank is but one of the major war assign- 


CADILLAG MOTOR CAR DIVISION mf GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
= * 
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| WD serving with distinction ...in war as in peace 


ments on which Cadillac skills and production facilities 
are being exercised to the limit. Another is the manufacture 
in great volume of high precision assembly units for the 
V-type Allison—America’s foremost liquid-cooled aircraft 
engine which powers many famous fighter planes. 


Into both assignments goes everything that we at Cadillac 
have acquired in working for nearly 40 years to the immu- 
table Cadillac principle, ‘‘Craftsmanship a Creed—Accu- 
racy a Law.”’ Into both goes the determination that, insofar 
as it is within our power, these implements of victory will 
be worthy of the men who use them. 


PUT YOUR DOLLARS 
IN THE 
SERVICE OF UNCLE SAM 


Buy War Bonds 
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MANY GRACIOUS ARTS WHICH CONTRIBUTE TO THE ENRICHMENT OF LIFE HAD THEIR 






HERITAGE OF HOSPITALITY 
BEGINNINGS IN PHILADELPHIA—CRADLE OF COLONIAL CULTURE. OUT OF THIS EARLY 


ASSOCIATION FLOWERED THE HERITAGE OF HOSPITALITY...A TRADITION UPHELD 


TODAY BY A DISTINGUISHED WHISKY— PHILADELPHIA BLEND. A WHISKY ORDINARILY 


FAMOUS SINCE 1894 


RESERVED FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS, YET ONE YOU CAN ENJOY...REGULARLY AND OFTEN. 


86.8 proof © 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
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industries, there is a definite manpower 
shortage in the packing plants. 

Because the WFA considered the crisis 
extremely serious it scheduled a series of 
farmer meetings through the Corn Belt to 
try to work out a system of “orderly mar- 
keting.” The situation is believed to be 
loaded with political dynamite, and farm- 
ers may well rebel if told to hold their ani- 
mals on the farms indefinitely. 


Production: Meanwhile, the public 
and the Office of Price Administration 
looked at these figures: Federally inspect- 
ed hog slaughter in the first nine months 
of the year totaled 43,962,663 animals, 
compared with 37,878,284 in the same pe- 
riod of 1942. It was because of this in- 
creased production that the OPA reduced 
the ration-point value of all pork products 
by one point for the month of November. 

All in all, the OPA expected to see a 15 
per cent increase in civilian pork supplies 
this month and undoubtedly a still greater 
increase in December as hog marketings 
reach their peak with the coming of cold 
weather and a much tighter feed-supply 
situation. 


Tubular Axle : 


At the sprawling Allenport, Pa., plant 
of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., 45 railroad 
executives from the United States and Can- 
ada last week saw a production preview of 
a tubular axle designed to eliminate some 
of the deadweight in railroad rolling stock. 
The new axles are already writhing red hot 
along the production line at a 500-a-day 
clip. They weigh 260 pounds less than the 
solid type used on the average 50-ton 
freight car. This means the elimination of 
1,040 pounds of deadweight on each four- 
axle car, an estimated saving in haulage of 
$7 to $15 annually a car, depending on its 
type. The saving in steel could total 20,000 


tons in a year at the present production 
rate. 


Tax Sales 


Everyone said it was prospects for early 
peace which sent stocks on New York’s Big 
Board tumbling an average of 2.11 points 
in the last four trading days last week. But 
there was more to it than. that. Sales of 
stocks for year-end tax-adjustment pur- 
poses were earlier than usual because Dec. 
15, not the usual Dec. 31, is the date by 
which the final amended tax return (ac- 
curate to within 20 per cent) must be 
filed this year. These tax sales, much- of 
them in higher-grade securities, provided 
Just the unsettling influence needed to ex- 
aggerate fears of postwar uncertainties. 


Soft Wheat Ceiling 


The Office of Price Administration last 
week moved a step nearer its goal of put- 
ting price ceilings on all commodities at 
the producer level when it imposed ceil- 
Ing prices on soft wheat in $4 states. Un- 
affected were North and South Dakota, 





Tsk...Tsk... 


War times turn many an executive 
into a chronic “Night Owl”. 

Sometimes it just can’t be helped. 
But too often he burns the midnight 
oil simply because something down 
the line has slipped up through in- 
efficiency! 

The cure for inefficiency is system 
... andthe Remington Rand’s Sys- 
tems and Methods Technician is a 
veteran at analyzing manufacturing 
problems in both the office and the 
factory. More than that, he crystal- 
lizes his analyses into clear-cut re- 
commendations that assure positive 
administrative contro/of manpower, 
machines, materials and methods. 


KARDEX Production Controls 
Procurement Controls ¢ Per- 
sonne) Controls * ‘Progress 
Controls * Tool Crib Controls 
Machine Load Controle * Ma- 
terials Controls ¢ Cost Con- 
trols and many others, 


gain? 


Most organizations have at least 
one bottleneck. WHAT’S YOURS? 
Production Control? Procurement? 
Inventory Control? Cost Account- 
ing? Personnel? Sales Planning? 
Turn the Remington Rand Analyst 
loose on it and follow his advice. 
His sound counsel has already in- 
creased productivity as much as 
50% in the offices and plants of 
many of the country’s largest in- 
dustrial outfits. 

He may prescribe a Kardex Visi- 
ble System, with its exclusive Graph- 
A-Matic signal control feature, as a 
sure cure for what ails your pro- 
duction. Or he may recommend a 
Variadex Filing System to put your 
files on a find-it-immediately basis. 

Call him in now and throw your 
worries in his lap. A phone call or 
wire to our nearest Branch Office 
will bring him on the double, - 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Minnesota, and all the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast states. 

The price was set at $1.66 at Chicago 
and St. Louis with varying schedules else- 
where. Effective Nov. 6, it was the first 
price control imposed on wheat. It affects 
perhaps 90 per cent of the nation’s soft 
wheat but less than 30 per cent of total 
wheat production. Strangely, the OPA’s 
order was announced without the squawks 
from the grain trade and the Congres- 
sional farm bloc that have greeted pre- 
vious ceilings on corn, hogs, cattle, and 
other farm commodities. This is probably 
because the soft-wheat ceiling reflects par- 
ity and because the OPA has kept the 
trade informed on its plans. 

Hardly had the soft-wheat order been 
issued than the OPA began to talk about 
a ceiling on hard wheat but reminded 
itself that under the Price Control Act of 
1942 no ceilings can be set on farm prod- 
ucts at producer levels until they reach 
parity, and hard wheat is now 8 per cent 
below that price. 


Significance 


The reason for the OPA pressure to es- 
tablish ceilings on wheat is that millers 
are already squeezed by a flour ceiling and 
they claim that further increases in the 
price of wheat will force them into even 
worse difficulties. For example, millers 
claim that at Minneapolis, flour capital of 
the world, the current price of wheat puts 
their cost of flour almost $1 a barrel above 
the flour ceiling price. 





Postwar Pointers 


Two items of good news came last week 
to harried industrialists who have been 
facing the uncertainties of war-contract 
termination and postwar conversion of 
their plants to peacetime production. 

1—Bernard M. Baruch, 73-year-old elder 
statesman who has the confidence of al- 
most everyone, was given the tough job of 
revising war contracts to keep pace with 
changes in war strategy. Also his task will 
be to make “plans for uniform policies to 


be applied so far as feasible by all procure- 
ment agencies in the termination and re- 
vision of war contracts.” 

2—Just 24 hours before Baruch’s ap- 
pointment by War Mobilization Director 
James F. Byrnes, the Truman investigat- 
ing committee released a fifteen-page re- 
port dealing with wartime economics that 
largely paralleled the thinking of most 
businessmen. 

Salient points in the report: Labor must 
not carry its wartime policies over into 
peacetime. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments have no license to indulge in post- 
war economic planning, such as keeping 
men in service under a “new Work Projects 
Administration” until “industry is ready 
to provide them with jobs.” Manufactur- 
ing facilities should be utilized to the 
utmost on civilian goods as quickly as 
possible after the war’s end. Business must 
be provided with working capital during 
the reconversion period. Recipients of Lend- 
Lease which cannot repay us in dollars 
should furnish us raw materials in pay- 
ment of their debts; government-owned 
machinery must be promptly removed 
from private plants when hostilities cease. 


Packable House 


Builders of a 23- by 26-foot four-room 
house that can be folded up and trans- 
ported anywhere a big truck can go, the 
Palace Corp. with plants at Flint and*Sagi- 
naw, Mich., last week began to look at 
postwar sales possibilities in this country 
and in Europe and waxed quite optimistic. 

In 1938 the firm acquired patent rights 
for the “expansible” unit from William B. 
Stout, industrial designer and inventor. 
Since 1941 it has been building units for 
Federal housing agencies. Sales last year 
totaled $10,054,808. 

According to present plans, the com- 
pany’s postwar portable version will be 
built around a center section 8 feet wide 
and 26 feet long, provided with permanent- 
ly installed oil heater, toilet, shower, water 
heater, electric stove and refrigerator, and 
sink. The walls, roof, and floor will fol@ in 
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Collapsible House: Roof, walls, and floors fold against the center section for moving by truck 


against this section. Furniture can be com- 
pactly stacked in the center section and the 
whole thing loaded on a truck and moved 
wherever desired. It is planned to sell the 
house for $3,000, a price that will include 
two beds, two dressers, two dressing tables, 
dinette table and four chairs, a sofa, and 
two living-room chairs. 

Figures produced by the Palace Corp. 
showed that the cost of moving the house 
with the furniture inside would be less than 
that of shipping the furniture alone. This is 
because of tariffs and the additional man- 
power required to move furniture in con- 
ventional vans. 


Live Wire 

John Burrell, an electrician for the In- 
diana Harbor Belt Railroad, was frozen 
in his job because the Chicago region is a 
critical labor area. When he was offered 
a better-paying job in the South, the rail- 
road wanted to give him a raise, but the 
War Labor Board said nothing doing. Bur- 
rell’s only way out was to get fired. So he 
tried reporting late, laying down on the 
job, refusing to obey orders. Nothing 
worked. Then Burrell got the big idea. He 
walked into his boss’s office, carefully took 
the glasses off Fayette Thomas’s nose and 
slugged his superintendent right where the 
glasses had rested. He stood by waiting 
hopefully. 

But all that happened was that Thomas 
had his employe arrested for assault and 
battery. Burrell was immediately released 
under $250 bond, and his name was not 
removed from the payroll. It would set 
a bad precedent, the road’s attorney 
said last week, if a worker could get 
fired merely by socking his boss on 
the nose. 


Bankers and Bonds 


The question of whether government or 
private sources will do the big job of post- 
war financing in this country and abroad 
received primary consideration in New 
York City last week at the 32nd annual 
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in that golden future when peace has firmly settled upon 
the world, you are moved to sit down and write a history 
of America’s participation in this war... 


You will find all the phases and facets of that 
participation recorded for you and awaiting your 
selection. 








You will find that a week-to-week and month-to- 
month account of all the happenings of both the fighting 
and the home front has been faithfully kept. 


You will find first-hand reports not only of the clash of 
battle, but of war’s impact on the social, economic, 
religious, political, and home life of the nation. 










How to write 
: a history 













=| of World War II 










You will find healthy democratic discussion of post- 
war aims and the kind of world we want to fashion and 
live in. 

You will find the war refought, the war days relived, 


the postwar world being born, in the magazines that are 
being published today in wartime America. 


When news becomes history 


One of America’s great strengths in this war is our net- 
work of mass communication, or public information. The 
three chief media of this network are newspapers, maga- 
zines, and radio. The radio and newspapers give an hour- 
‘by-hour and day-by-day account of events important 
enough to be called news. 


The magazines have time to apply perspective to those 
events, to weave them into the pattern of what went 
before and what followed; and it is this application of 
perspective that turns news into history. 





In the pages of America’s magazines you can view the 
exciting march of the war’s history. On the broad canvas 
of these pages, in addition to an interpretation of the 
news, you will find fiction equally authentic in portraying 
the emotional and spiritual tug of the war upon the people. 


You'll sec the kindof humor that came out of the war, 


(continued on next page) 
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How to write a history 
of World War II 


(continued from preceding page) 


the movies. people go to in wartime, the styles they wear, 
the substitutes that have come into their lives because of 
war-born shortages and diversion of goods. 


In these ways, the magazines record the history of 
this war. They also help make that history. They help 
people think things over and thus help build civilian 
morale, help create public opinion, help guide public 
action. 


Because of their national character and distribution, 
they are an important force for unity, carrying the same 
thoughts, information, and appeals for action into every 
town, city, and crossroads of America. 


Since we got into the war,.the magazines have pub- 
lished some 3000 articles on war information. About 50% 
of today’s content of all magazines is given over to the war. 


An additional contribution 


In addition to this service which magazines have rendered 
in their editorial pages and in addition to the patriotic 
advertising messages business firms have paid for and run, 





the magazines themselves have donated advertising space. 


Each month a long list of leading magazines print, in 
advertising space which they donate, some vital and 
timely message the Government of the United States 
deems important to put before the people. 


The advertising agencies of the country voluntarily 
contribute their services in the preparation of these 
messages. 


So far there have been campaigns on war bonds, the 
nature of the enemy, and inflation. Right now, 481 pages 
explaining to the people the dangers of inflation, are running 
every month, reaching 91,000,000 people. 











In no other country in the world have the magazine 
done as big a job in wartime. In no other country have 
they recorded for so much of the population the history 
of this war. 


Like their brother media the newspapers and the 
radio, they have been both a credit to, and a justification 
of, the good democratic principle of Freedom of the Press. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. Advertising 


New York « Chicago + Detroit + San Francisco + Hollywood + Montreal «+ Toronto 


> This is the second of a series of three advertisements which discuss the wartime services and the 
wartime importance of America’s three great media of public information—newspapers, magazines, 


and radio. 
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convention of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America. . 

John Clifford Folger, who was elected 
president of the IBA at its closing session, 
predicted that the first postwar decade 
“should prove to be the greatest invest- 
ment era the nation has known,” with a 
high probability that much American capi- 
tal will be sent abroad. 

Jay N. Whipple, outgoing president, 

but issued a warning: Private capi- 
tal must not be drained away by heavy 


Associated Press © 


Whipple agreed with Folger 


taxation. “Taxes,” he said, “must be dis- 
tributed in such a manner as to leave the 
profit incentive to enterprise.” 

Looking at government war financing, 
he advocated a wider distribution of War 
Bonds than now obtained. He recommend- 
ed immediate organization of a force of 
8,000,000 salesmen to go out and sell bonds 
in the Fourth War Loan Drive (tentative- 
ly set by the Treasury for January) to the 
individual rather than to corporations and 
banks. A new type of marketable coupon 
bond should be provided; no quota credit 
be given for sales of tax savings notes and 
certificates, and a partial-payment plan 
should be established as an added incen- 


tive to encourage increased individual buy- ~ 


ing. 


Tires Out 


The American public lulled by glowing 
production reports of synthetic rubber has 
settle? back and smugly decided the tire 
shortage was pretty well on its way toward 
being licked. But last week for the first 
time the whole tire industry sat down 
in New York to shake the public out of its 
complacency. 

The bald facts: There will be a shortage 
of 2,000,000 passenger-car tires and 1,500,- 
000 truck tires by the end of this year. 
Thousands of vehicles will be forced out 
service. ; 

The reasons: For two years civilian tires 
ve been wearing out with few replace- 
ments. Even if the nation had unlimited 
supplies of synthetic rubber right now, 
vailable manpower and manufacturing 
ahties simply could not satisfy the two- 
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Insurance 


CANADA DRY WATER 


:PIN-POINT CARBONATION the famous Canada Dry 
method of achieving livelier and longer-lasting zest! 












Life 
(for Drinks) 


OPEN A BOTTLE of sparkling Canada Dry 
Water ...mix your drink ...and what do you 
hear? 


You hear bubbles—millions of brisk little 
bubbles — just bursting with zest that livens 
up your drink. 

“PIN-POINT CARBONATION”* produces these 
tinier bubbles. So many of them that sparkle 
and tang last right down to your very last sip. 
Even melting ice cannot drown such liveliness. 

What’s more, Canada Dry’s special formula 
points up the flavor of any drink mixed with 
sparkling Canada Dry Water. Try it next time! 


P.S. If you prefer mixers with fuller flavor, 
there’s nothing as good as Canada Dry, “ti:< 
Champagne of Giriger Ales.” 





BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 P 
National Distillers Products Corporation « WN. Y. 
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year pent-up demand, plus the large mili- 
tary needs. And existing reserves are slow- 
ly being depleted. Between Jan. 1 and 
Oct. 1 the national stockpile of usable 
passenger-car tires shrank from 14,400,000 
to 5,250,000; truck tires, from 2,000,000 to 
695,000. 

In the face of all this, even with syn- 
thetic-rubber manufacturers on the thresh- 
old of large-scale commercial production, 
the tire makers unanimously forecast a 
breakdown in transportation unless all-out 
conservation is practiced by every tire user 
in the next several months. 


Seeds of Victory 


Government Is Best Customer 
for Growers’ Record Output 


Three years ago the nation’s seed in- 
dustry had to do some long-range plan- 
ning in a hurry. Blocked by war was a 
large part of the world’s seed supply: bect 
seed from Germany, cabbage seed from 
Denmark and Holland, onion seed from the 
Canary Islands, crimson clover from 
France, and white clover from Hungary. 
The fact that most of the more impor- 
tant seed crops take two years to pro- 
duce made the situation worse. With 
governmental blessing the industry which 
currently boasts a $200,000,000 annual 
business volume hurriedly began a huge 
expansion program aimed at a sixfold pro- 
duction boost. This week, seedsmen were 
almost halfway toward their goals on 
many critical items amd could congratu- 
late themselves that the tight situation 
had eased, though it was not yet ended. 


The Record: Last year production 
of vegetable seed totaled 334,000,000 
pounds, a 26 per cent increase over 1941. 
The industry’s biggest customer has been 
the government, which had bought more 
than 80,000,000 pounds from mid-March 
of 1941 to June of this year. This seed, val- 
ued at more than $20,000,000, was stock- 
piled for our overseas needs and for funnel- 
ing out to the United Nations, especially 
Great Britain and Russia. Among other 
things such shipments have saved a lot of 
room in ship .bottoms—the British esti- 
mate that 1 pound of seed (such as cab- 
bage seed) is the equivalent of 6,000 
pounds of food. 


Seeds at War: A major seed ship- 
ment followed the invasion armies to 
North Africa. Some of that seed moved 
on into Sicily, traveling up the Italian 
boot with the Allies to counteract the 
Nazi policy of destroying all the seed they 
could seize. 

Australia and New Zealand, traditional- 
ly able to take their vegetables or let them 
alone, preferably the latter, have neverthe- 
less been big wartime importers—Ameri- 
can troops stationed there have created 
a demand for the green foodstuffs they 
were used to at home. Americans in the 
Pacific area bring along special seed assort- 
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Acme 
Non-rationed: Ration stamps 
are not needed to buy these fabric high- 
heeled dress shoes with cotton soles 
which the makers optimistically claim 
will outwear leather. They were ex- 
hibited by manufacturers for the first 
time at the Chicago shoe fair last week. 





ments for vegetable gardens: 30 days after 
the first occupation of the Solomons, the 
troops had started to grow their own food. 
The fighting fronts also consume large 
quantities of seed for quick-growing crops 
to camouflage newly constructed air 
ports. 


Bigger Output: A decade ago less 
than 1 per cent of Iowa corn acreage was 
planted with hybrid seed corn. This year 
wartime demands have mushroomed the 
figure to 99 per cent. Yields are 15 to % 
per cent greater. New oat varieties are 
upping the yield by 20 per cent. And the 
fabulous soybean continues to show re 
markable development, with new types 
yielding 15 to 20 per cent greater than the 
best previous types. 


Victory Gardens: Unlike the gar- 
deners of the last war, the present crop of 
Victory gardeners are wise. seed buyers, 
thanks in part to the counsels of an acute 
ly shortage-conscious seed industry. Show- 
ing a preference for green beans, peas, 
carrots, spinach, and tomatoes, the past 
season’s backyard farmers. were able to 
buy all the seed they needed except for 
minor shortages in certain varieties. In 
1943, they farmed 4,000,000 acres and pro 
duced some 8,000,000 tons of food. In 
1944 they will need approximately 10 per 
cent more seed. 
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Soon our fighting planes, made lighter 
and speedier with weight-saving mag- 
nesium, will be winging home. Wings 
are a fitting symbol for this lightest of 
structural metals recovered by Dow 
from sea water and brine. Practically 
every machine that moves will be in 
line for the greater speed and ease 
of operation magnesium assures. Dow 
will be ready—the recognized source— 
the pioneer producer whose activities 
extend from ingots to finished products. 
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Elliott All-Fibre Address Cards | 


Only the Elliott System uses all-fibre 
Address Cards. These are clean as a whistle 
and feather-light, yet more durable than 
metal for addressing. 


With Elliott Address Cards, no metal can 
soil or harm the hands of your clerk or 
operator while filing, finding, or addressing. 

And these modern, flexible, all-fibre cards 
can be swiftly stenciled with any standard 
typewriter. 


If you are still using old-fashioned metal 

address plates, send for “The Story of a 

. Father and Son”. It reveals the fascinating 
development of modern addressing. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


. oe for Social Security... Taxes... Bill- 
ing... Disbursements . . . Collections . . . 
Advertising . . . Record Control . . . Pay- 
rolls . . . Public Utilities . 


Companies . 


. . Insurance 


.. Issuing War Bonds. 
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The President Uses Funny Figures 


by RALPH ROBEY 


P vesident Roosevelt’s message to 
Congress on subsidies last week is one 
of the most remarkable economic docu- 
ments ever submitted by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive to the legislative branch of the 
government. In the first place it is some 
10,000 words long. or about one-fifth 
the length of an ordinary novel. Second- 
ly, while the message is supposed to be 
about subsidies, actually it is primarily 
a defense of the food, price, and ration- 
ing programs which have been followed 
by the Administration up to this time. 
And finally the message gives no indica- 
tion whatever of how extensively the 
Administration plans to use subsidies, 
or how much their aggregate cost may 
be. Rather, it is merely a general plea 
for Congressional support for whatever 
“programs necessary to hold the line.” 
The significance of the message from 
the point of view of subsidies, there- 
fore, rests solely upon the arguments 
used in making this plea. 

The first of these arguments—there 
are only two—is that the way: to get 
increased production is to pay higher 
prices to producers, but the only way 
this can be done without increasing the 
cost of living is for the government to 
absorb these higher prices, and the most 
efficient and effective means for doing 
this is to pay subsidies equal to the 
amount of the increased prices. This, of 
course, is the standard line of reasoning 
of those who favor subsidies. Whether 
it is valid in any given case depends 
upon current prices in relation to costs 
of production. If prices already are high 
enough to give producers a good profit, 
it may be assumed that they will pro- 
duce to the limit, and a further rise of 
prices will not materially increase their 
output. And that, the President says in 
effect, is the situation insofar as farmers 
are concerned today. He says they are 
making more money—are “better off’ — 
than they have been in any year since 
1914, and they are producing at a 
wonderful rate. In other words, the 
President, having stated this argument 
for subsidies, proceeds to demolish it 
insofar as agriculture is concerned, so 
we need devote no further attention 
to it. 


But it is the second argument 
presented by Mr. Roosevelt that truly 
is amazing and makes one wonder whom 
the President is using as economic ad- 
viser these days. He says that subsidies 
not only do not cost the public any- 


thing, but yield them a profit in the 
way of savings of many times the 
amount spent. The two most direct 
statements on this are as follows: 

“In the case of copper, for example, 
it has been estimated that every dollar 
paid by the government to subsidize 
and increase production has saved the 
government $28.” 

“In the case of food, the money spent 
by the government has not only assured 
us increased production but, directly 
and indirectly, has saved the govern- 
ment and consumers billions of dollars.” 

Now let us look at these claims—or 
more properly, look at the first of them, 
for the second is so vague that it is 
meaningless and not susceptible of 
analysis. How can the government give 
a subsidy of a dollar to a copper pro- 
ducer and thereby save $28? The Presi- 
dent in his message offers no explana- 
tion, but presumably what he means is 
this: We at present give subsidies of so 
much a pound to high-cost copper pro- 
ducers—the amount being the difference 
between the market price and their cost 
of production. Now suppose that in- 
stead of doing this we had let the 
market price rise sufficiently to cover 
this high-cost production, how much 
larger would our total bill for copper 
have been? It, wotld have been larger, 
the President says, by an amount equal 
to 28 times the subsidies.we have paid. 


What is wrong with such reason- 
ing? Overlooking the fact that most of 
the difference would have been re- 
covered through the excess-profits tax, 
there is. nothing wrong with it—as it 
applies to copper, or any other item for 
which subsidies can be limited to high- 
cost producers. That is why no one ob- 
jects to subsidies in these cases. 

But the catch is that in the case of 
farm production subsidies cannot be so 
limited. We have a handful of copper 
producers; we have 6,000,000 farmers. 
We can allow for the difference in the 
cost of production between copper pro- 
ducers; we cannot allow for such a dif- 
ference among. farmers. If one farmer 
gets a subsidy, so must every other one 
producing the same thing. And since this 
is true, there can be no multiple saving 
such as the President claims. : 

This second argument of the Presi- 
dent, thus, just as the first, is without 
substance insofar as farm subsidies are 
concerned. It is argument by analogy, 
and the analogy is false. 
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ITS CALLED THE 


WO years ago, on the day after 

Pearl Harbor, a group of Army 

B-26’s headed west . .. their 

destination, Australia. When the 

Jap offensive reached New 
Guinea, these B-26’s went into action. In 
two months they wrought terrible havoc 
to Jap ships, bases and installations, with 
an extra dividend of 97 Zeros downed 
at a cost of 6 Marauders. Result — the 
ap Juggernaut shuddered to a stop. 

The secret of the Marauders’ success? 
Look at one and you'll see a plane born to 
fight. It’s a plane with a chip on its wing! 

15 Tons of Flying Fury 
That, Martin men say, was the Marauder’s 
one fault. It looked too good to be true. At 
its unveiling in 1940 skeptics shook omi- 
nos heads. Too fast, they said, too “hot,” 
too radical. In those days Germany’s slow, 
unxainly Junkers epitomized “bomber.” 

Martin officials, however, had faith in 
thetr new bomber. On their own initiative 
they tooled up for big production. Indeed, 
the first Marauder off the line was no pro- 
totvpe, but a regular production model. 
And she did things no other bomber could 

. Her speed equalled that of fighters... 
i: bomb load exceeded that of some heavy 


— A MAN MADE TORNADO! 


The great B-26 fighting bomber built by the Glenn L. Martin Company 
for the U. S. Army Air Force and The British Air Forces. 


bombers . . . and she bore such Martin 


“firsts” as the all-plastic nose, power gun 
turrets, self-sealing fuel tanks, heavy 
armor. True, she was no ship for old ladies 
to handle... but in the hands of the Army 
Air Force she was 15 tons of flying fury. 
From Midway to the Mediterranean 

Okay, said critics, but what will she do in 
actual combat? They found out when the 
reports from Australia started coming in. 

Meanwhile, farther north, the Japs 
struck at Midway and the Aleutians. 
Among other unpleasant items, they met 
Marauders carrying torpedoes . . . the 
Army’s first torpedo bombers. At Midway 
hits were scored on Jap carriers and cruis- 
ers; in the Aleutians, one cruiser was sunk, 
a carrier damaged. Later, when the steady 
hammering of Kiska began, two Jap de- 
stroyers and numerous supply ships were 
sunk. The Marauders were hitting their 
stride... and their targets. 


That summer General “Jimmy” Doo- 


little, fresh from Tokyo, dropped in at the 

artin plant. A new mission was brewing, 
he confided, and this time the outfit which 
bombed Tokyo was going to fly Marauders. 
Modifications had to be made to suit the 
climate... North Africa, as it turned out 
later. What Doolittle’s air force did in Tu- 
nisia, and Sicily, is history. At this writing 
Marauders are applying the hot foot to 
the big Italian boot. 

“No plane like the B-26” 


From cloud tops to treetops... as medium , 
bombers, torpedo bombers, or long-range” 
fighters ... from Alaska to New Guinea to 
the Mediterranean ... Marauders are tak- 
ing on all comers. General Arnold, chief of 
the Army Air Force, has called them “ great 
bombers” . . . OWI dubs them “the most 
efficient planes i in the world in their class” 
... but perhaps the most significant tribute 
comes from the Air Force men who fly 
them. As one Marauder ace, veteran of the 
Southw est Pacific, said quite simply: :“*There 
is no plane like the B-26. It can’t be beaten 
in design, sensitivity and control.” 
Considering the source, no higher praise 
could be given the Martin Marauder. 
The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Company—Omaha 











1. BETTER STEELS! This country needs aircraft that 
fly high and far ... and hit hard. It needs ships in 
great numbers. It needs tanks that can take it when 
the going gets tough. It needs equipment to out- 
perform any on earth. All these things require 
many special steels. Such steels with needed prop- 
erties are created through the use of alloys. Basic 
peacetime research by ELECTRO METALLURGICAL 
COMPANY, a Unit of UCC, has developed many im- 
portant steels and the alloys to make them, such as 
chromium, silicon, manganese, vanadium, tungsten, 
calcium, and columbium .. . all vital today. 


STAINLESS STEELS! The development of steels 
of high chromium content gave designers and engi- 
neers a whole family of new materials with which 
to work. Such steels resist rust and corrosion, and 
are easily kept clean. They are essential in the food 
industry. Possessing great strength in addition to 
their corrosion resistance, they save weight in 
trains and planes. They have brought improve- 
ments in the oil, chemical, textile, and other fields 
... With resultant savings to you. Low-carbon ferro- 
chromium, an Electromet development, is essential 
in the large-scale production of stainless steels. 


3.NEW NATIONAL RESOURCES! Tungsten and 


vanadium are essential to steelmakers. Long before 
war clouds loomed, many felt that more of this 
country’s domestic sources of these metals should 
be developed. Engineering research by UNITED 
STATES VANADIUM CORPORATION, another UCC 
Unit, found efficient ways of refining low-grade 
ores. This enabled U. S. VANADIUM to revitalize old 
mines with new mills and methods, and make 
America less dependent on foreign sources for 
her increased needs of tungsten and vanadium. 


4. BUILDING TOWARDS THE FUTURE! Alloy steels 


offer still greater promise for the future. Bridges 
and other structures will be made still lighter, 
stronger, and longer-lasting by wider use of some 
of these steels with which engineers are already 
experienced. Trains, trucks, and aircraft will be 
made lighter, stronger, faster, and safer. Better cars 
and tractors, homes and home equipment will be 
made through their use. 


Units of UCC do not make steel. They do make ferro-alloys 
used to purify and give special properties to steel. They also 
make non -ferrous alloys which, because of their exceptional 
resistance to wear, heat, and corrosion, are used as cutting 
tools, hard-facing welding rods and for other purposes. UCC 
research and developments mean ever-new and impr 
alloys for industry ...and ever-better products for you. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street 


[iis New York 17, N. Y. 


Principal Products and Units in the United States 


ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS 

Electro Metallurgical C pany Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 

Haynes Stellite Company Corporation — 

United States Vanadium ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES 
Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. 





INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 
The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 


The Oxweld Railroad Service Plastics Division of Carbide 
Company and Carbon Chemicals 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Corporation 
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Pro Pigskinners Head for New Record 


Despite Drain on Mastodon wien a 


The National Football League marched 
past the professional midfield last week, 
confident of reaching a new goal—an at- 
tendance record—by the end of a cur- 
tailed 40-game season. The average of cus- 
tomers per game each Sunday (last year 
19,915) was up to 25,383, and the foot- 
ball-for-fees coffers were ringing merrily 

with cash. 

For a tremulous beginning, it was a fine 
mid-term report. The league weathered a 
near scandal when some of the players 
quit war work to return to the gridiron. 
But the War Manpower Commission ruled 
that football was their chief occupation 
and permitted the switch. With enough 
players gone to the armed services to form 
ten more teams with ample reserves, the 
league cut the participating clubs to eight. 
The Cleveland Rams dropped out, and the 
Pittsburgh Steelers and Philadelphia Eagles 
combined forces to create a strange hybrid 
—the Pittsadelphia Steagles. 

Some service rejectees came back. Frank 
Sinkwich, last year’s All-American from 
Georgia, for instance, fell from the Ma- 
rines right into the lap of Fred Mandel, 
owner of the Detroit Lions. Some veterans 
also returned. Bronko Nagurski, the great 
Minnesota end who made all the All- 
American teams in 1929, at the advanced 
football age of 35 rejoined the Chicago 
Bears. He bi brought back with him the grid- 
iron legend of the Pittsburgh rookie who 


made his debut against the bucking Bron- - 


ko. The youngster tackled Nagurski and 

















International 
Gus Dorais, coach and councilman 


was carried 10 yards for a broken shoulder. 
Weeks later, when a train carrying the 
Pittsburghers to a game came to a sudden 
step, the rookie rushed to an exit, shout- 
ing to his teammates: “Run for your lives. 
Nagurski!” 

As the teams girded for the final half 
of the schedule, just two were undefeated: 
the Washington Redskins in the Eastern 
Division and the Chicago Bears in the 
Western Division. The only threat to Bear 
supremacy was the Packer team .from 
Green Bay, Wis., which had managed a tie 














Acme photos 


National League leaders: Sid Luckman, Sammy Baugh, and Don Hutson 


with the Chicago club. As was natural, 
stars from each of the leaders have pro- 
vided most of the pro pyrotechnics: 


ANTELOPE: Don Hutson, the Alabama 
Antelope who plays end for Green Bay, 
led in three divisions: scoring, receiving, 
and interceptions. The 30-year-old ex- 
sprinter with fingers of glue caught 23 
passes good for 328 yards and five touch- 
downs. He has kicked 21 extra points and 
has intercepted five passes. oi 


Suincsuot: Sammy Baugh, the Sweet- 
water (Texas) Slingshot, was first in punt- 
ing (19 for an average distance of 45.4), 
and second in passing (52 completions of 
94 attempts, and 14 touchdown throws). 
The 28-year-old Texas Christian alumnus, 
now chief warrior of the Redskin tribe, 
set new passing records Oct. 31 by throw- 
ing six touchdown passes and completing 
sixteen tosses for 376 yards. ' 


TatisMaNn: Sid Luckman was the lucky 
passer (62 of 110 and 14 touchdowns). 
The former Columbia star has also proved 
himself at 27 to be the most successful 
field general of the pro forces. As quarter- 
back, he snaps the terrifying Bears 
through their T tactics. 


Pouiticoacn: The most talked-of foot- 
ball figure this season, however, is not a 
player but a new pro coach whose “avoca- 
tion” is politics. Gus Dorais, Detroit Lion 
coach, last week was elected to his third 
term on Detroit’s Common Council. And in 
the reminiscence resulting from the power- 
ful 1943 Notre Dame team, Dorais was re- 
living a good part of football history. 

As a 1910 freshman, Charles Emile ° 
Dorais was laughed at when he reported 
for Notre Dame football. He was too small 
(5 feet 7) and too light (145 pounds). 
Discouraged, he went to his room and met 
his roommate, Knute Rockne. They were 
both broke, and so they shook hands to 
start from scratch together. 

Several times, Rockne fought profes- 
sionally (under an assumed name) to 
raise money. Dorais was in his corner, as 
second and manager. On the Irish team, 
which Dorais made through others’ injuries, 
the two pals clicked. Dorais captained the 
1912 team and won the Pittsburgh game 
with a well-kicked field goal. Rock was 
captain in 1913. 

That summer, the two practiced the 
forward pass. Dorais threw the ball the 
new way—an overhand snap—and Rockne 
introduced deception, side stepping, and 
change of pace in catching. In the game 
with Army, which the Cadets scheduled as 
a soft touch, the Dorais-to-Rockne secret 
weapon was unleashed. Dorais completed 
twelve consecutive passes to Rockne and 
others, and Army was routed 36-13, Notre 
Dame, hitherto a small-time football power, 
became a national menace, and the forward 
pass became a real offensive scoring weapon. 

Dorais went to Notre Dame in 1919 as 
Rockne’s backfield coach, and in 1925 
moved to the University of Detroit. When 
he left the U. of Detroit this year, he 
completed the second longest tenure of 


a measure of edom 


COPYRIGHT 1943—JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION . 


In the time of the Revolution, our colonial furnaces produced 30,000 tons of iron a year. Out 


of this tonnage, General Washington armed his troops and won our freedom. 


x *« * 


In this war of the world . . . America is producing.more than 90 million tons of steel ingots a 
year — more than all of the rest of the world combined—with virtually every ton going into 
fighting steels for our fighting men. 
- -*. *® 

Such is the measure of the growth of our iron and steel industry in the years of our Republic. 
And the very growth of our country has been written in the fiery chapters of steel’s expansion 
... for it is steel that built our industries, our railroads, our highways, our towns and cities, and 
knit this continent into a community by the development of our rich resources. So we have 


enjoyed our freedom . . . and by enterprise, ingenuity, science, and skill created a way of life and 


living that is American: 





FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


Holding fast to this freedom—securing it anew for the brave, new era that lies ahead for America 
—is now the measure of steel’s productivity in overwhelming quantity as it serves directly on all 


fronts and helps to marshal other materials and metals for military duty. 
x .*« * 


First of our fighting metals . . . steel is likewise the strongest, most serviceable, adaptable metal 
for the peaceful arts. It is in this role that steel looks to the future, for this war that has 
sharpened steel’s fighting tools has also put a keen edge on its ambition and ability to: create 


new things for a new world of peace and progréss and prosperity. 
x * * 


With steel we measure our freedom ... secure it... defend it . .. share it with all mankind. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
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Scratch your head and see! If you find 

© dryness or loose dandruff, you need Wild- 
root Cream-Oil! Grooms, relieves dryness, re- 
moves loose dandruff! Two sizes, 60¢ & $1.00. 
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2 Keeps hair well combed all day without 

* that greasy look! Grooms without grease! 
No more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks and feels good! 









NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 

* LIN haslong been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. Wildroot 
Cream-Oil is also 
homogenized for uni- 
formity. Get a bottleat 
your druggist’s today. 
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major-college coaching. The former room- 
mates met in gridiron battle just once. 
Notre Dame defeated Detroit 20-0 in 1927. 

Dorais’s material won’t win him a title 
this year (the club won 3 and lost 4), 
but he has imbued the Lions with the old 
college try and the fans—128,658 for 
four games—have responded. Yet Dorais 
sighed: “This is a fine time for me to 
be getting into the pro league. We’ve got 
stiffer eligibility rules than the college 
teams this year.” 


‘The Football Parade 


Frank Leahy not only inherited Coach 
Gil Dobie’s position at Boston College 
four years ago but also Gloomy Gil’s 
smoke-colored glasses. Last week, Leahy, 
now coach of Notre Dame, was completely 
cheerless. His great quarterback, Angelo 
Bertelli, had joined the Marines. “The loss 
of Bertelli,” the new Weeping Willie 
moaned, “is like taking the heart out of 
a man.” 

So last Saturday it was a_ heartless 
Notre Dame that pounded a previously 
unbeaten Army team 26-0 in their 30th 
anniversary game at New York City. 
Johnny Lujack, Bertelli’s replacement, 
made one touchdown and rifled two scor- 
ing passes to Jumbo Yonakor, right end. 
Fred Earley went over the fourth time 
and kicked the two points. 

Other games: Navy bounced back from 
its Irish defeat to tumble Penn to its first 
loss, 24-7. The San Diego Naval Training 
Station eleven upset the hitherto unbeat- 
en, untied, and unscored-on Southern Cal- 
ifornia Trojans 10-7. 


Pants Trance 


Pee Wee Lewis skipped down the aisle, 
hopped over the ropes, and danced around 
blithely in his corner. The 25-year-old 
Negro was meeting Joey 
Dolan, a local boy, in 


ART » 


Curry of Kansas 


As a pioneer who in the early ’30s led 
American artists back to their environ- 
ment, John Steuart Curry is important in 
the history of American art. His esthetic 
position is more debatable. To the popular 
art writer Thomas Craven, he is “perhaps 
the most moving and poetic of living 
artists.” To Samuel M. Kootz, another 
professional critic, Curry and other region- 
alists (Benton and Wood) “went Ameri- 
can so raucously, so insistently, that they 
provided and inspired-an enormous flood of 
dull, routine anecdotes—Americana on a 
four-alarm binge.” 

Because Curry paints very slowly, some- 
times taking twelve years to complete a 
single canvas, and because he has devoted 
most of his recent time to murals, he hasn’t 
had a one-man show in four years. But his 
work was assembled last week in “John 
Steuart Curry’s Pageant of America,” a 
book by Laurence E. Schmeckebier, head 
of the University of Minnesota art depart- 
ment. Schmeckebier was professor of art 
at the University of. Wisconsin when Curry 
came to the College of Agriculture in 1936 
as the nation’s first “artist in residence” 
(a job he still holds) . During the five-year 
preparation of this book, the professor 
spent long hours with the reticent artist 
and had full access to all the drawings, 
studies, and paintings piled up in his 
little white clapboard studio. The book 
contains a short biographical section but 
is mostly a discussion of the artist’s work, 
illustrated by 341 black and white and 
eight color reproductions. 


ANIMALS AND ELEMENTs: From the first 
of these, a drawing of the “Rough Riders” 
made when Curry was 10, to the last, a 
University of Wisconsin mural called “The 








Portland, Ore., and Pal 
Joey looked like a soft 
touch. Announcements 
over, Lewis flung off his 
robe. A loud gasp broke 
from 3,700 throats—he 
had on an athletic sup- 
porter but no pants. 

Covered, at least, with 
confusion, Pee Wee beat 
a hasty retreat to the 
dressing room. After a 
hilarious interval he 
came back, plus trunks 
but minus bravado. 
Throughout the whole 
bout, the little feather- 
weight fought like a man 
in a trance. Now and 
then he would back up, 
hitch at his thighs, and 
assure himself that those 
pants were still there. 
Every time he did, the 
crowd roared. 

















The result: Joey Do- 
lan won a close one. 


“And in this corner wearing—wearing .. . 
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HE’s the essence of dignity when he meets with his directors. 


He commands the respect,’ if not the awe, of his asso- 
ciates. These few may well be controlled by dignity and awe. 


But, in his family circle, in the privacy that is home, he 
discards his austere manner and becomes the favorite of the 
whole family, young and old. Yes the chairman of the board 
knows how to handle people as individuals. A pity that he 
sometimes lets his definition of dignity influence his selec- 
tion of advertising media. 


Somebody should tell him that though dignity and the 
austere manner may have their proper place, they can be 


out of place too... especially among his customers. They are © 


made up of individuals and families—families who get a 
kick out of vital, homey things—who read “the comics” 
every week. Yes, who love “the comics,” for their vitality 


_ and their human qualities. 


Customers, after all, are. people. In Puck-The Comic 
Weekly they’re following the weekly ups and downs of 
“Tillie The Toiler” or “Jiggs and Maggie”—and then read- 
ing right on down the page through the message of some 
wise advertiser. They’re chuckling over “Donald Duck” and 
“The Katzenjammer Kids,” raising an eyebrow over Ripley’s 
tales, zooming along with ‘Flash Gordon”—AND-—carry- 


The Chairman of the Board Makes a Sale 


ing that same attentiveness and: interest on to the messages 
addressed to this amazingly receptive family market. 


When choosing a medium to carry your advertising mes- 
sage, whether selling or institutional, consider the following: 


1..More people (men, women and children) read “the 
comics” than any other entertainment feature. 


2. .Visibility and readership are tops because Puck-The 
Comic Weekly accepts only one advertisement to a page. 


3.. Puck produces results. A leading dentifrice manufac- 
turer used a single color page in 1933. Year after year for 
the past ten this advertiser has increased his schedule. Today 
he is one of the most consistent users of space in Puck- 
The Comic Weekly. 


Puck-The Comic Weekly is distributed to more than 
6,000,000 families through 15 great Sunday newspapers from 
coast to coast and is read by over 20,000,000 people—men, 
women and children. 


“The comics” ate tops with growing children as well as 
adults, so sales minded executives with an eye to the future 
should ask to see and carefully consider Puck’s analysis of 
“Your Customers of Tomorrow,” asound presentation chock- 
full of sales information. Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 
Eighth Avenue, New York—Hearst Building, Chicago. 
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Ajax, monarch of the meadow—a red flag to the West's arty ladies 


Freeing of the Slaves,” completed last year 
when he was 45, Curry’s work is amazing 
in its consistency. Even a year-in Paris 
left his realistic style unscathed. Curry 
leans to lurid, gaudy colors, especially in 
storm and circus scenes, and such effects 
as bolts of lightning in the sky, or streaks 
of sunlight across the landscape. 

In subject matter he prefers animals, 
natural phenomena, and dramatic rural 
scenes. He made his reputation with “Bap- 
tism in Kansas,” painted in 1928 from 
boyhood memories, and “Tornado,” or 
“how we used to beat it for the cellar be- 
fore the storm hit.” When Curry was a 
farm boy in Kansas, his life was filled with 
“hard work and the Shorter Catechism,” 
but he still managed to draw a great deal: 
“IT found myself during the dinner hour 
on the farm, backing one of the draft 
horses up against the barn, tethering it 
and drawing it. I can’t say why.” 

This draft horse, transformed into many 
a fiery steed, came in very handy during 
the five years Curry spent as an illustra- 
tor of Wild West stories for such maga- 
zines as Wayside Tales, Country Gentle- 
man, and Boy’s Life. But his career as an 
illustrator ended when editors complained 
his work looked too much like paintings. 
Conversely, it is Curry’s illustrational skill 
which has made him such a_ popular 
painter. ; 


Fat Lapy, Agax, AND Brown: In 1932, 
during a period of domestic unhappiness, 
Curry “ran away” and joined the Ring- 
ling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey Circus. Among 
the outstanding canvases to result were 
“Circus Elephants,” “The Flying Cado- 
nas,” and a painting of the famous fat 
lady, “Baby Ruth” whom, the author 
says, Curry could not avoid painting be- 
cause, of his “natural love of massive 
forms.” And for four years at Wisconsin, 
starting in 1936, he painted “Ajax,” a 
mammoth bull with heavy round shoul- 
ders, short neck and a large round head. 


Curry’s artist friend, Reginald Marsh, 
calls it a self-portrait. And another friend, 
Thomas Benton, wrote of Ajax: “I shall 
never forget the picture of the big Here- 
ford bull John showed down here in our 
Kansas City Museum. Our town, although 
it is still a sort of smoky cow-killer’s town, 
pretty rough and ready in its basic char- 
acter, is full of mincing sisters, male and 
female, who go in for the love of art. The 
tittering horrors that John’s bull occa- 
sioned was a lesson. All the people who 
were trying to forget the manure on grand- 
father’s boots took a crack at it... But 
the bull was effective. It is still talked 
about. It was galvanic.” 

Six years ago Curry got the chance he’d 
long wanted—a commission to depict Kan- 
sas history on the walls of the Kansas 
Capitol in Topeka. He labored there for 
four years. The heart of the mural was a 
fierce, gigantic figure of the zealot, John 
Brown, with a Bible in one hand, and a 
Sharp’s rifle in the other. Beside him, facing 
each other, were the contending free-soil 
and pro-slavery forces, and at their feet, 
two figures symbolic of the million and a 
half dead of the North and South. Then 
back of them: “the pioneers and _ their 
wagons on the endless trek to the West, 
and back of all the tornado and the raging 
prairie fire, fitting symbols of the destruc- 
tion of the coming Civil War.” 

The reaction of at least one section of 
the Kansas legislature was epitomized by 
Sen. M. V. B. Van De Mark: “I don’t like 
those atrocities on that wall of horror. 
They look terrible to me.” And the 1941 
legislature wouldn’t authorize the removal 
of Italian marble slabs from the second- 
floor rotunda, where Curry planned to 
paint the final eight panels. The artist, in 
his turn, refused to sign his work and went 
home to Wisconsin. Nonetheless, Curry 
considers the Kansas mural the finest he 
has ever done. 


FOURTH ESTATE 


You Pays Your Money 


Future historians, studying the clippings 
of our day, will have some difficulty in 
assessing the results of King Victor Em- 
manuel’s visit to Naples last week to test 
Neapolitans’ sentiment toward himself (see 
page 28). In the austere New York Times, 
the newspaper bible of the nation’s libraries, 
and the sober and reliable New York Herald 
Tribune appeared these versions, respec. 
tively from 43-year-old Herbert Matthews, 
veteran Times authority on Italy, and 
Homer Bigart, capable 36-year-old Herald 
Tribune correspondent: 





Mattrnews: “King Victor Emmanuel 
came to a sullen Naples . . . but the Nea- 
politans did not care . . . [One] shouted, 
‘He and Mussolini are alike; death to them” 
Nowhere did I hear praise or loyalty voiced 
[in] . . . the most monarchistic city in Italy 
. .. All politically conscious elements who 
have no links with Fascism want the King 
to abdicate.” 


Bicart: [The King was accorded] “. . . 
a rousing welcome which’ confounded 
those republicans who had predicted he 
would not dare to come . . . [He] was 
noisily acclaimed with shouts of ‘Viva il 
Re!’ . . . The surprising warmth of the 
reception . . . in this supposed hotbed of 
Republican agitation throws considerable 
doubt on the statements that Italians 
[want] . . . the King and Crown Prince 
Humbert . . . ousted.” 


q Next day, The Times backed down. On 
the end of a Matthews account of mild 
student demonstrations against the King, 
it tagged a one-paragraph United Press 
item reporting cheers for Il Re as he 
inspected air-raid ruins. The headline: 
“Naples Students Cry ‘Down With King’ 
But Street Crowds Cheer Victor Enm- 
manuel.” 


Shanghai Ghost 


The wind-whipped rain rattled the pa- 
per windows of the editorial office, dug 
out of the cliffside above the turbulent 
Yangtze River. In yellowish light, two 
American newspapermen talked of home 
as they waited for proofs from Chinese 
printers who could not understand tic 
type they skillfully hand set in the air- 
raid shelter at the end of an “S” shape‘ 
tunnel. Suddenly, the two editors sens« 
that this was the moment they had trav- 
eled 15,000 miles from New York acros: 
the South Seas and over the high Hima- 
layas from India to realize. 

They sent the paper to press, gathered 
up a portable typewriter, and, guided by 
flashlight, made their way past an odorous 
sewer, up the zigzag stone steps of the 
Yangtze bluff and along Chungking’s 
black streets to the Press Hotel. There. 
in the wee hours of Sunday Oct. $1, Ran- 
dall Gould and Frederick B. (Fritz) 


Opper lifted glasses of palate-corroding, 
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H.r stands a souvenir of War—a silent, 
implacable challenge to the meaning of our 
words ... Here stands want. 


A grim reminder that we must not waste food 

now—that we dare not complain—it also says,as 

no words could,that part of the victory we're fighting 
for can only be won with plowshares. 


What part will machine tools play? The greatest part in 
history. For there is scarcely an essential to civilized 
living today that does not stem from a handful of basic 
precision machine tools... from the barest necessity, a 
loaf of bread, to the most intricate and wonderful 
machines which help men think, to search and to know. 


And one of these machine tools—the internal grinding 
machine—is essential to the creation of literally 
everything that will make this world a better place 

in which to live, after this war is won. 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER COMPANY Veemcnt usa 














There was a time when a worker could miss time at his or her job, 
and the loss didn’t matter too much. Today, there’s another story. 


Every working minute we have is a fighting minute. Every minute 


lost from a job is a minute that steals some piece of fighting equip- | 


ment from the hands of a fighting man. 


Here at S306, we’re working day and night at top speed to turn 
out those sturdy ball and roller bearings so essential to mechanized 
war. SACS workers recognize the importance of this work, and 
know that time lost on the production line, is a costly loss on the 
battle line! 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 
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wartime Chungking gin in toasts to the 
rebirth of The Shanghai Evening Post and 
Mercury in Free China. 


Ange: It was the end of the first lap 
of the long road back for The Post and 
Mercury and its three key figures—Gould, 
Opper, and Publisher Cornelius Vander 
Starr. Back in 1919, with 300 Japanese 
yen in his pockets, Starr had arrived in 


Shanghai on a round-the-world trip. There: 


he stayed to amass a fortune in the in- 
surance business, acquire The Shanghai 
Evening News for $2,500 and the -British- 
owned Mercury for $10,000, and merge 
the two as The Post and Mercury. From 
1926 to 1937, Starr cheerfully made up 
from his fat insurance income $250,000 
in Post and Mercury deficits. But in the 
five years before. Pearl Harbor the paper 
earned an average of $35,000 annually. 
After the Japanese captured Shanghai 
in 1937 they tried with bribe, blandish- 
ment and brow-beating to convert The 
Post and Mercury into a propaganda 
sheet for their new order. Starr and Gould, 
the former United Press and Christian 


. Science Monitor correspondent who had 


been hired as its first editor, stoutly re- 
fused and thereby etched their names on 
Tokyo’s infamous blacklist. 

They had the good luck, however, to 
be in America on Pearl Harbor Day. Not 
so Opper, 31-year-old, owl-eyed grandson 
of Happy Hooligan’s creator, and former 
NeEwsweEEk staff member. who had be- 
come managing editor soon after joining 
The Post and Mercury in 1940. The Japa- 
nese slammed him into the dank Bridge- 
house prison where J. B. Powell, another 
trapped American editor, contracted the 
gangrene that cost him his feet (News- 
wEEK, Aug. 3, 1942). 

Opper returned to America on the ex- 
change ship Gripsholm in August 1942, in 
time to help Gould and Earl Leaf, a Se- 
attle-born, 39-year-old newspaperman who 
has spent most of his career in China, es- 
tablish a New York edition of The Post 
and Mercury. Then Jast July, Opper and 
Gould, who now is 45, returned to China. 
They could not—yet—return to Shanghai, 
where the Japanese have printed a spuri- 
ous Post and Mercury since they seized 
the paper’s plant on Pearl Harbor Day. 

- But by last week, the trio had unwound 

enough tortuous Chungking red tape to 
have official sanction, if not the license 
(still pending) , to start publishing there. 
The English-language Chinese National 
Herald, itself a refugee from Hankow, 
provided use of its plant in the cave 
alongside the Yangtze. For 24,000 Chinese 
dollars ($1,200 at current United States 
exchange) Gould and Opper obtained a 
new Royal typewriter. Their other equip- 
ment included two flat-top desks worth 
$100,000 Chinese, a composing “stone” of 
board covered with sheet metal, a flat- 
bed press, and two American linotype 
machines that don’t work. 

The first press run of 5,000 copies em- 
phasized the nostalgic. From New York, 
Leaf sent a 1,500-word cable containing 








Somewhere South of Chungking / 


Sixteen thousand miles from Butte, Mon- 
tana, in the cabin of a troop and cargo 
transport, they’ re talking as casually as this 
... scarcely even aware of what it means. 
It means that hundreds of far-away 

’ places, unknown or inaccessible wilder- 
ness a few months ago, are “whistle-stops” 
today on the military routes of the United 
Nations . . . It means that tons of military 
cargoes and increasing thousands of our 
fighting men are daily shuttling through 
the sky, meeting the greatest challenge of 
our time with an achievement by Amer- 
ica’s aviation industry —its airlines and 


manufacturers; an achievement that even 
now only a few people are aware of. 

Such is the’ story of our new logistical 
weapon, the cargo and troop transport, 
which is today at the top of the priority 
list alongside ‘the four-engine bomber. 
And one of the busiest of these is the 
famous Curtiss COMMANDO, in service 
throughout the world, aiding the gigan- 
tic task of our Air Transport Command, 
helping to meet one of our greatest mili- 
tary needs — speed and flexibility in the 
transportation of troops and vital war ma- 
terials, out at the end of our supply lines. 


“*A hundred men and a gian 


“The most beautiful girl I’ve ever seen 
was a nurse in Butte, Montana.” 


And little does the American lad 
dream — in the clouds above Chungking 
—that after the war is over, his girl in 
Butte, Montana, will be living on the 
“main line” from Fort Worth to Shang- 
hai, in the air trade routes that are being 
established today by global war. 

’ For a whole new age of air transporta- 

tion has been born of war. It is real, it is 
here. And already the greatest peacetime 
era in history is the legacy to American 
men and women who are working, fight- 
ing, sacrificing for a better world 
LOOK TO THE SKY, AMERICA! 


CURTISS 
WRIGHT 


Manufacturing Divisions 


CURTISS-WRIGHT AIRPLANE DIVISION 
. WRIGHT ABRONAUTICAL CORPORATION 


Known as “Troopship of the Sky,” and 
“Flying Arsenal” — sow winning new 
laurels on the invasion front . . . the 
C-46 Commando carries troops, ips; 
artillery, ammunition, supplies. 

and capacity — military secret. 


Commandos recently made a record 
15,000 mile mass flight from the 


United States to a foreign base on 
what the Air Force experts enthu- 
siastically termed “‘the biggest and 
longest flight in transport history.” 


—dram- 
atizing the 108-foot wing span of 
the oe ae C-46 Comaumo, 
world’s largest twin-engine p 5 
Recent OWI Report calls it ‘“‘the 
most efficient of its type. 


-CURTISS-WRIGHT PROPELLER DIVISION 
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such news as the Lonergan murder, the 
Senate debate on the Connally resolution, 
butterless lunches for New Yorkers, stock- 
market quotations, and Clark Gable’s press 
conference. The homesick, news-hungry 
American colony gobbled up 4,800 copies 
at $15 Chinese (75 cents) each. The rest 
went free to United States troops in China. 


Progress of a Career Girl 


For about a year, the most photographed 
photographer in the newspaper business 
has been Peggy Diggins, 5 foot 7, comely 
and shapely brunette who can provide her 
own cheesecake* for International News 





*Photographer’s term for sex appeal in a pic- 
ture. 





Pin-up Peggy progressed ces 








Photos. A former model, Broadway night- 
club performer, and Hollywood starlet, 
Peggy was discovered by the Hearst or- 
ganization in 1940 when Louella Parsons, 
chronicler of movieland, ballyhooed her in- 
to a contract with Warner Brothers: After 
a brief career, which included a bit part 
with Bette Davis in “The Great Lie,” Peg- 
gy returned East to join INP late last year. 
She was the protégé of Joseph V. Connol- 
ly, 48-year-old head of INP, International 


’ News Service, and King Features, who was 


impressed by the amateur photography of 
the Mount Vernon, N. Y., girl. 

With less than a year’s experience, Peggy 
last June talked Connolly into giving her 
an assignment coveted by many a veteran 
INP cameraman. She was sent to the INS 
bureau in London as photographer-report- 
er. As such, she toured United States air 
bases _and other military stations in Eng- 
land and North Ireland with Bob Consi- 
dine, star Hearst sports columnist turned 
war correspondent. 

INP clients got pictures portraying the 
photogenic, 22-year-old Peggy photograph- 
ing American servicemen throughout the 
British Isles. A typical caption for local 
consumption: “Pvt. James B. Lines, 
US.M.C., son of Henry Lines, Unionville, 
Orange Co., N. Y., poses for Peggy Diggins, 
INS photographer at Londonderry, Ire- 
land.” One observer in London described 
Peggy’s tour of the bases as definitely mo- 
rale building and perhaps the greatest 
social success since a former Baltimore 
belle made off with a certain British king. 

To all this, Peggy provided a personal 
fillip last week. She was married to Lt. 
Col. John S. Davis of the United States 
Army Medical Corps, The cupid in the ro- 
mance was amiable, fatherly Bob Consi- 
dine who introduced her to the Virginia- 
born colonel a few weeks ago. 


. When she caught the camera fg. these other angle, a barracks mural came alive to wed in Merrie England 
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MEDICINE 


The Wounded Don’t Die 


Of 3,300 American soldiers admitted to 
Fifth Army hospitals during the landings 
on Italian beaches, only 37 succumbed to 
wounds or disease, Lt. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark revealed in a letter published last 
week in the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association. The Fifth Army command. 
er ascribes this possibly unparalleled re- 
covery record to the fact that American 
medical units had the fortitude to work 
extremely close to the battle lines under 
terrible conditions. 


Glued-On Skin 


The edges of a wound can be glued to- 
gether with a cement concocted from the 
patient’s own blood, the technical journal 
Surgery, Gynecology, and Obstetrics dis- 
closed last week. The method was devised 
by a woman surgeon, Dr. Machteld E. 
Sano of Philadelphia. 

The glue can be used to make a skin- 
graft patch when the edges of a surface 
wound won’t meet, and 48 hours after they 
are planted the grafts are as much a part 
of the body as surrounding, normal skin. 
Even more vital, the experiments indicate 
that the new glue can be used to close 
and patch gaps in such organs as liver and 


spleen, where large punctures often have 
been fatal. 





Men on Rafts 


Out over the Gulf of Mexico, 20 miles 
from Tarpon Springs, Fla., patrol planes 
spotted two rubber life rafts occupied by 
nine presumably plane-wrecked men. But 
rescue was the last thing the occupants of 
the rafts wanted—they were Army Air 





Official U. S. Marine Corps photo 








WHAT! 


FLUID DRIVE A TROOP TRANSPORT? 


Se es a 


Fluid Drive equipped troopship. 
Through sub-infested waters, around mine fields, from the frigid waters of 
the Far North, in the sunny South Pacific, U. S. Troopships carry on a regu- 
lar shuttle service. Machinery and equipment must be able to take it. 


In many of our warships you will find American Blower Fluid Drives 
speeding our forces to Victory. For Fluid Driving through Hydraulic Cou- 
plings on a Diesel propelled ship prevents transmission of torsidnal vibra- 
tions, provides a convenient means of clutching and declutching, and 
protects Diesel engines and gears from shock loads. 


Today American Blower Fluid Drives are used on many U. S. Navy Craft, 
in the Merchant Marine, on U. S. Army Planes, for fan control in our 
great public utility plants and elsewhere. 


After Victory, American Blower Fluid Drives will be available to you 
for your product or for operation in your plant. When that great day 
arrives, you can count on American Blower, too, for all that’s new, proved 
and practical in heating, ventilating, air conditioning, mechanical draft Cutaway view of American 


and dust collecting apparatus. Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
‘ no mechanical connection 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


members. 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of Ammnican Rediator end Standard’ Sonitary Corporation 
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Forces personnel who had volunteered to 
bob about on heavy and wind-swept seas 
for six days and nights with a minimum of 
water and food in what proved to be one 
of the most valuable tests yet of lifesaving 
theories and equipment. The scientific find. 
ings, some of them in sharp conflict with 
previously held suppositions, were made 
public last week by the Flight Control 
Commend, Winston-Salem, N. C., and the 
ag School of Applied Tactics, Orlando, 
a. 


Fatau SeasicKNness: Except for a few 
minutes each day during which the men 
underwent medical examinations aboard an 
Army crash boat, all but one of them stuck 
it out for the full six days. The ninth man 
became so violently seasick that he had to 
be hospitalized after the first night; his 
pulse became too weak to be felt, his blood 
pressure was too low to be taken, and in 
twelve hours he lost 844 pounds in weight. 
Although with prompt treatment this vol- 
unteer recovered, doctors agreed that his 
case proved beyond doubt that seasickness 
can kill. 


Dunxinc To Live: When it was sug- 
gested a year ago that men could live 
longer on rafts if they would douse then- 
selves frequently with sea water, some 


’ doctors theorized that the practice would 


do more harm than good; instead of con- 
serving the body’s moisture content, they 
argued, the salt-laden solution would not 
penetrate the pores but would actually 
draw water from the skin by osmotic 
action. These doctors were wrong: In the 
test, one man dunked himself repeatedly, 
clothing and all; he lowered himself over 
the side, kept his face and mouth out of 
the brine, and was careful not to exert 
himself by swimming. As a result, he was 
able to control his thirst with less water 
than the others. 


Drinxina Water: None of the volun- 
teers had a drop to drink for the first 24 
hours and ?"-n they were limited to 14 
cups a day. An officer volunteer who had 
fortified himself for the experiment by 
drinking an inordinate amount of water 
before boarding the raft went four days 
and four nights without water or food, 
indicating that the body can store water 
and that liquids should be guzzled before 
all long ocean flights. An incident on one 
raft disproved the long-held belief that it 
is dangerous for an extremely thirsty per- 
son to do more than wet his lips when 
water is first offered: Two of the men, 
weak and mentally confused by three days 
of thirst, were each given half_a gallon of 
water which they gulped down in less than 
an hour without ill effects. 


Foon: The principal lesson on this score 
was-that if drinking water is gone, don't 
eat dehydrated or dried heavy foods; they 
oy help rob the body of its vanishing 

uids. 


Paysicau-MeEntat Errects: The human 
guinea pigs lost an average of a little more 
than a pound a day for six days, the 
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This Man Is Important to Your F amily 


This man is guard- 

ian of a priceless 

treasure—the eyes 

of you, your family, your neighbors. He 

. has earned his place of respect in your 

community through his contributions to 

healthful and useful living. His special- 

ized skill is in the analysis of eyesight 

efficiency and the scientific correction of 
visual defects. 

He knows how serious a handicap 

faulty vision can be to you; knows too 

that you are not always aware of eye- 


sight defects that may exist. He is devot- 
ing his life to the study of human vision 
and the perfection of exacting scientific 
techniques for eyesight correction. To- 
day he is working harder and longer 
than ever before—so that no skill or 
training will be lost to the war effort 
through lack of keen vision—so that no 
one dear to you will be handicapped 
because of faulty seeing. 

We are proud of our association with 
such men—proud of the privilege we 
have enjoyed for 90 years, in supplying 


them with precision instruments for eye 
examination and diagnosis, as well as 
the lenses, frames and mountings that 
make it possible for them to contribute 
keen, tireless vision to a working and 
fighting America. 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 








_,..8 little goes 
a long way! 


Muscles sore and stiff? Apply 
Absorbine Jr. full strength. Rub it in 
—only a few drops go a long way. 
Then, as Absorbine Jr. speeds up your 
circulation in the affected areas, 

fresh blood can carry those pain- 
causing fatigue acids away! Always 
keep Absorbine Jr. handy. $1.25 a 
bottle at drugstores.W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 




















Fyr-Fyter Extinguishers are fighting with the 
Army and Navy in all parts of the world. On the 
home front, too, they help protect the nation 
against crippling’ 1 fire losscs which interfere with 
war production. Iccvgnizing the necessity of fire 
extinguishers, the War Production Board has 
made it possible for essential concerns, public 
institutions, fire departments, schools, hospitals, 
clinics, hotels, etc. to secure Fyr-Fyters. After 
the war Fyr-Fyters will be available to all. 
Valuable Fyr-Fyter Distributorships will then be 
available. Send us some information about your- 
self now if you would like to be considered for 
our post-war organization. 


The Fyr-Fyter Company 


Dept. 6, Dayton 1, Ohio 
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skinniest man losing the most, 10 pounds, 
and the fattest the least, only 1 pound. 
No prolonged ill effects were noted: 
Circulation systems, were unimpaired and 
eyesight remained normal despite ex- 
posure to wind and sun. Inability to sleep 
soundly for more than 45 minutes at a 
time in the cramped quarters was ‘held 
responsible for the general weakness and 
mental fatigue which attacked the men 
on the second day. In the least uncom- 
fortable sleeping arrangement they lay 
crosswise on the raft with the head of one 
man flanked by the feet of his two closest 
neighbors. 


Fisuine: The first attempts at fishing 
failed when the tyro anglers made the 
mistake of trying to hook big ones before 
first catching live bait. Finally a small fish, 
taken with pork-rind bait, was used to bait 
larger hooks: two 12-pounders were landed 
within an hour. 


Progress on Penicillin 


Penicillin, medicine’s nearest approach 
to a magical health bullet (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 30), is a long step closer to large- 
scale and economical production as the 
result of a new method of processing 
announced last week by the National Re- 
search Corp. of Boston. The moldy germ 
inhibitor is too unstable to keep in solu- 
tion and thus. all moisture must be re- 
moved from it. But drying has also pre- 
sented problems because heat destroys the 
potency of the delicate substance. The de- 
velopers of the new procedure report this 
production bottleneck solved by using a 
new super-vacuum process to dehydrate 
penicillin. This has reduced the usual 20- 
to 40-hour drying time to six hours and 
cut dehydration cost to one-sixth of con- 
ventional methods. 


/ 





, Science Service 


One man on this doughnut-shaped raft proved dunking staved off dying 








EDUCATION 


Pho, Mr. Churchill! 


Just last month the great Samuel John- 
son charged Winston Churchill with at- 
tempting to “reduce the splendid vocabv- 
lary of the English language to the di- 
mensions of a Cherokee powwow.” Sir 
Thomas Browne, long respected for the 
richness of his imagery, damned more 
elaborately: “To pare the English tongue 
to this exiguous substratum and adhibit 
the scantling to universal eloquence ... 
is to flay Trojan Helen of her flesh and ac- 
claim her nicked skeleton as the pattern of 
a living soul.” And the late James Joyce, 
who habitually invented languages of his 
own, was taken aback: “No more of this 
brain-sick linguish.” 

With good reason did the great men of 
English letters roar forth from their graves, 
albeit as “sad and sepulchral voices, which 
have no potency at the Polls nor interest 
at Court.” Scarcely had they believed their 
ears when the present Prime Minister, up- 
on receiving the degree of Doctor of Laws 
at Harvard University, had made the das- 
tardly proposal that their precious tongue 
be reduced to but 850 words of Basic Eng- 
lish, and be used as an international lan- 
guage (Newsweek, Sept. 20). Granting 
that a man of such eloquence must have 
spoken thus only after being victimized by 
the gibberish of uncivilized Washington, 
now, nonetheless, was the time to speak 
out. 

The dead men got their chance on Oct. 
2, through the courtesy of that intelligent 
British weekly, The New Statesman and 
Nation. On that date The New Statesman 
published the prize-winning letters in its 
contest on what the great men might say 
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WEBSTER M ELECTRIC 


this gun but we do build some very important 
parts that are used in conjunction with it. 


These parts are complicated, precision-built 
mechanisms. They have been so well built that 
not a single one has ever been rejected; and, 


as a result, we have recently been awarded 
the Army-Navy “E”. 


This meticulous handling of precision work is 
typical of the rigid standards which always 
have been and always will be a Webster Elec- 
tric Company policy. 


We are skilled in building products involving 
electronics, hydraulics, electricity and mechan- 
ics. Thousands of homes are more evenly heated 
today because of Webster Electric Fuel Units 
and Ignition Transformers which are a part of 
most good oil burners. Offices and factories 
save steps, time and energy through the use of 
our Teletalk. Amplified Intercommunication, 
Paging and Sound Distribution Systems. 


WHEN SWORDS ARE FORGED INTO lowshares 


This is an anti-aircraft gun. We do not build | 


You may have a product idea that can be manu- 
factured and merchandised. If so, get in touch 
with us. But it must be the type of product that 
will meet the rigid standards of quality and 
workmanship which have built our reputation 
during a period of over thirty years. 


We are looking toward the day when once 
again our “swords will be forged into plow- 
shares.'’ When that day comes, we want to 
direct our skill and experience toward building 
products to provide ever greater comfort and 
convenience for many people. 


BUY ALL 
THE WAR BONDS 
YOU CAN 





Awarded to the men and women of this 
company for excellence in production. 
e 
WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. Established 1909. Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th Street, 
New York (16) N.Y. Cable Address: "ARLAB”, New York City 





“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 








This 
small eenatennass and other small electrical devices. It is in an excellent position to manufacture = involving electronic, electrical, hydraulic and machantens design, 








factures Teletalk intercommunication, paging and sound distribution systems; precisely built pump units ‘for the handling and pressure regulation of fuel oil, 
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Ports, products 
gold medalsi in competitior d's g 
est wines. At good dealers everywhere. 2 





Each Merito label jai herp befek? . 
mation on taste, color and use. Look for 
the Merito label when you buy wine. .. 








NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION | 
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of basic English, given the opportunity of 
writing to Mr. Churchill. 


Sam Jounson: “The evisceration of the 
King’s English . . . is a plan, Sir, which I, 
as a lexicographer, most unreservedly con- 
demn. You would destroy my Dictionary 
and fob me off with a pamphlet.”* 


Sm THomas Browne: “Whether basic 
be a word properly founded in our tongue, 
were a question for grammarians, But ’tis 
certain this dismal jugglery . . . doth 
usurp the name of English.” 


James Joyce: “Having beam listening 
to your plans for a bossed on teaparty, I 
am therefore grieved to a degree that you 
have .harvoured designs of cutting lang- 
wiches for spreading with potted tongue 
... It’s anil, Win, that bodes nobody good. 
I do be thinking of the wreck of the Es- 
perants that failed the stormy sea. You 
wantum talk so plenty fella all place him 
savvy? Pidgin him plenty good lingo all 
time. Topside joss tellum all bimeby talk 
pidgin same like dis fella.” 


But last week the ripple which these 
voices had protested had turned into a 
wave of what some called “orthographical 
anarchy”—and it swept unchecked across 
the British Isles. Taking the form of let- 
ters to the staid old London Times, it 
showed a horrifying tendency on the part 
of the mob to go to the other extreme. 
Basic English was not enough, ran the ar- 
gument; there must be “free spelling” as 
well. Loudly supporters of the Johnson 
school protested: The tradition that Brit- 
ish gentlemen didn’t need to know how to 
spell was one thing, since there was always 
someone to do it for them. But to grant 
everyone this liberty would surely make of 
English a dead language. 

It did no good. In a speech last week 
Prof. Daniel Jones, head of the Depart- 
ment of Phonetics at the University of 
London, ridiculed with unbridled glee the 
vagaries of present-day spelling. The word 
“fish,” he said, could be spelled “ghoti” 
and still be pronounced “fish,” simply by 
taking | the “gh ” from “cough,” the “o P 
from ‘ ‘women,’ ” the “ti” from any ie” 
ending in “tion.” By the same token, 

“ghoughphtheightteeau” can be pronounced 
“potato.” 

So far had the situation deteriorated that 
The Times brazenly published a letter writ- 
ten in 1898 by Sir Walter Raleigh to Mrs. 
F. Gotch: “I have growen wery of spelynge 
wordes allwaies in one way and now affect 
diversite . . . If yew are fealin frenly, ye 
kin spel frenly-like. Butte if yew wish to 


indicate that, thogh nott of hyghe bloode, | 


yew are compleately atte one with the aris- 
tokrasy, yew canne double alle youre cor- 
sonnantts, prollonge mosstte of yourre 





*A brief copreceiticn between Johnson and 
his biographer, James Boswell, was printed also. 
Poor Boswell’s attempts to justify PBasic were 
limited to half sentences, since the enraged Dr. 
Johnson interrupted him constantly, finally 
shutting him off with: “Pho! Sir, have done! 
You cannot put the Ocean into a pint pot— 
and there’s an end on’t.” 
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f vowelles and adde a fynalle ‘e’ wherevverre 
’ itte iss requirred. Thysse gyvves a sennsse 
of leisuure ande quiette dygnittie.” 
he 
TL Not So Doltish 
n- 
ry With refined indignation The New York 
Times denied that more than a handful 
- of college freshmen had taken it for a 
4 ride. Educators, it warned, had best face 
ts the ugly revelations of its history test 
v4 (Newsweek, April 19): historically 
" speaking, modern Americans were dolts. 
Judging by some of the quiz answers, this 
ing was a fair surmise; many students couldn’t 
ys I tell the difference between George Wash- 
you ington and Fiorella La Guardia. 
ing- Not wholly convinced, the academic 
gue world nonetheless got busy. Last week it 
od. relaxed a bit: A carefully drawn and ap- 
Es- plied test of 65 questions given by the 
You Committee on American History in the 
him Schools and Colleges had shown, it was 
» all announced, that even high-school students 
talk do “reasonably well” in history. 
In the first of five releases, Dr. Edgar 
hese B. Wesley of the University of Minnesota, 
wage director of the committee, pointed out: 
hical “Facts must be utilized, and in many in- 
me stances learned, but the retention of facts 
“let- is not the exponent of historical power.” REAL HONEY 
s, it He explained more acidly: “The Times’s 
part 90 questions were given on the assump- 
ats. tion that everyone should know every an- 
mp swer. If was just as arbitrary as if they 
a had said everybody should be 6 feet tall. 
aii What The Times test did prove was that 
Brit- people do not remember specific informa- 
at te tion, and everyone knew that.” In history, Stihtend thane, £8 
ways he contended it was important to recog- Actual size of pipe 5%” 
grant nize that a person “remembers just what 
ke of he needs in his work, and what he finds 
worth remembering.” 
wal Typical committee questions: ~ 
»part- “The program sponsored by which of 
ty of these men between 1816 and 1850 was 
e the most similar to that followed by Alexander 
word Hamilton? (1) John C. Calhoun, (2) Hen- ‘ 
a ry Clay, (8) Andrew Jackson, (4) Martin : 
ly, by an Buren.” th h d k 
» “o ) 
word { “With regard to which of these did the e oney cur e sm Oo e 
‘oken, policies of Theodore Roosevelt differ most 
anced a those of Franklin D. Roosevelt? (1) It took years to combine honey with a pipe so the honey would forever and 
onservation of natural resources, (2) sne-sr «“ ing-in”’ i 
that Latin America, (8) incecasing the strength capenaied cure the Pipe smoke of any i“ of “breaking-in:? When it was done, 
> writ- of the Navy, (4) necessity for protecting in 1933, we called it Yello-Bole, and it has been sought after by pipe-smokers 
) Mrs. ba consuming public.* : : and many who wanted to smoke a pipe but “couldn’t;’ in ever-increasing quan- 
pre cocumnitton sk pare apeorgriiy gadhen tities, ever since. It is almost sure that you'll like Yello-Bole, Everybody does. 
ly, ye science and history teachers, who ought to : 
ish to know the most. Their median score was 
jloode, J 45. (The three people who made the high- 
e aris- J. est score, 62, were in this group.) Then the ) 
e con- test was given to four other groups. The | 
yourre — sea cette tan YELLO-BOLE © STANDARD $1 
persons in o’s Who in Amer- 
SS ct 44 YELLO-BOLE © IMPERIAL 41.50 . 
so. Military students 29 
ce a (cross section) ........ 29 YELLO-BOLE Cc PREMIER 42.50 
. gh-school students @2 . 
“inl Perfect. score 65 _- Buy: War- Bonds 
t pot "Answers: Henry Clay; Latin America. V.ELLO-BOLE ¢ 630 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK, N. Y. 








-WON'T WIN 
THE WAR! 








FORGETS 


{t’s not easy 
these days to 
keep a sure-fire MEMORY. 

That's why ROBINSON REMINDERS are 
standard at Douglas Aircraft and other plants 
where men and women can’t be forgetful. 
The original perforated coupon notebook ... 
each note a separate coupon ... when 
attended to, tear out... keep live notes 
only. Plenty of pockets. At stationery, 
department and leather stores. From $1.00 
to $10.00. Fillers are standard and avail- 
able everywhere. 
WRITE — for FREE Catalog, sample and 
dealers’ names. Dept. N-008 


NODTINSIOnN 
REMINDERS 
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performs like the real thing. It's 
very easy . « the Model Railroad- § 
er Magazine (25c copy) shows you 


how. Send 
‘*‘Your Model Railroad’ 
help you get started. 
MODEL RAILROADER MAGAZINE 
1025S N. SEVENTH ST., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


for Free 32-page book 
ai . it wil 











and relieved with the aid of 


Mothersill’s 


SEASICK REMEOV 
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RELIGION 
Saint to Soldier 


In a reversal of the saga of Joan of Arc, 
the Argentine army last week drafted a 
gentle saint. High government and mili- 
tary officials ceremoniously commissioned 
the image of the Virgin of Mercedes an 
honorary general. 


‘O’ for Orthodox 


The Army’s Chief of Chaplains, so it 
seemed, was not aware of the distinction 
between the several divisions of the Cath- 
olic faith; he didn’t know what to make of 
the Greek, Serbian, Russian, Rumanian, 
Ukrainian, Bulgarian, Syrian, and Albanian 
Orthodox priests who volunteered for chap- 
lain duty. And since dog-tag identification 
allows only for “C” (Catholic) , “P” (Prot- 
estant), or “H” (Hebrew), Army logic 
made thousands of Eastern Orthodox sol- 
diers into Roman Catholics. Then Buffalo 
draft board No. 609 tried to classify the 
Rev. John H. Gelsinger (Syrian Greek 
Orthodox Church) 1-A last fall on the 
ground that only ordained Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Jewish clergymen were en- 
titled to deferment. 

Something had to be done if easygoing, 
language-splintered Orthodoxy, already 
hard put to retain the Americanized young- 





er generation, was to hold its own. Arch- 
bishop Athenagoras, America-minded 
apostle of Christian unity, took the lead as 
the spiritual emissary of the Ecumenical 
Patriarch of Constantinople (Eastern 
Catholicism’s “Pope”) . 

Burying Balkan animosities fast, the 
national Orthodox churches joined forces 
this spring as the Federated Orthodox 
Greek Catholic Primary Jurisdictions in 
America. Recognized under the New York 
religious corporations law, the coalition in- 
cludes all major groups except the Armen- 
ians, who do not stress the human nature 
of Christ, and the Albanians and Bulgar. 
ians, who may join later. 

Moving into its New York headquarters 
last week, the federation was formulating 
plans to bring the oldest Christian church 
into line with American life. The agenda; 


q Extension of the religious markings on 
Army dog tags to include “O” (Orthodox). 


q A catalogue of priests qualified for chap- 
lain service. 


4] A Sunday-school system. 


4A seminary to train priests with the 
American point of view for service (most 
Orthodox clergymen are foreign-trained) 


q A pan-Orthodox Congress to consider 
such matters as the adoption of an English 
liturgy. 
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International 
Martial Parsons: The men who provide spiritual guidance for Ameri 
can soldiers must also be physically fit. At Harvard University, where the 
Army’s only chaplain school in this country is located, Capt. Benjamin Blocker 
(left), instructor in chemical warfare, puts future chaplains through a gas-mask 
- drill, only part of an intensive five-week course in the arduous routine of Army 
life and the consoling duties of a chaplain. 





Good Fortune 


There’s good fortune in these “lines.” 

For these are the lines of sturdy, shining steel... 
the lines of the Southern Railway System. .. that criss- 
cross the broad strong palm ef America’s Southland. 

They are fighting lines today, humming with cargoes 
that are helping to speed final Victory. Oil and timber 

_»+sJjeeps and tanks... bread and beef and bullets for 
America’s fighting men. 

But these busy Southern Railway lines will not 
always he dedicated to the grim tasks of war. A brighter 
day is ahead for all ... when the wealth and riches of 


a stronger, greater Southland will add to the security 
and happiness of free men at Peace. 


New products will come from Southern research 
laboratories. New abundance will be yielded by fertile 
Southland farms and fields. New and better things will 
pour from the South’s modern factories. 


And they will flow over the stout steel lines of the 
Southern Railway System... bringing good fortune to 
the South and to all who share our hopes for the future. 


CrmeeT E. Reems 


Sass 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Rectigraph Makes Exact Copies’ of 
Flow Charts, Blueprints, Payrolls, 
Plans, Specifications, Ete. 


In hundreds of war plants, Recti- 
graph photocopying machines pro- 


uce exact, error-proof copies of . 


plans, contracts, payrolls, blueprints, 
etc. Time and money are saved, 
manpower is released, production is 
coordinated and expedited. No proof- 


| reading or checking necessary. Rec- 


tigraph requires no darkroom, is easy 
to install and operate. Investigate 


| Rectigraph photocopying as a pos- 
_| sible solution to present problems 
_ | andasan investment for stepping-up 


postwar efficiency. 
THE HALOID COMPANY 


837 Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y./ 
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Culver 
Elsie Ferguson: Age could not wither or confusion stale her nostalgic charm 








COPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED OR DRAWN 
IN ACTUAL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 


To the Many Friends 


of 


St. PETERSBURG 


If you are one of those who, be- 
cause of war duties, cannot 
come to St. Petersburg this win- 
ter, we want you to know we 
will miss you—and we look for- 
ward to the happy. day when 
you can be with us again.... 
If you can come this year, you 
will be interested to know that 
our hotels, last year used by 
the Army, have been returned 
for civilian use. Traditional St. 
Petersburg hospitality. . . . For 
booklets write G. H. Daven- 
port, Mgr., Chamber of Com- 
merce 





Qi. Petersbur ! 


FLORIDA "7 








THEATER 


Outrageous Confusion 


In almost any town that had a beauty 
shop in 1917, hopeful housewives would 
be pleading: “Please try to make me look 
like Elsie Ferguson.” It mattered little 
that the h.w. usually settled for the 
painted beauty spot that Elsie wore: by 
that time the upstart silent movies had 
extended her charm, her profile, and her 
golden hair-dos to the furthermost reaches 
of the nation. From 1900, when she first 
appeared in the chorus of “Belle of New 
York,” to 1929, when she left the stage 
“for good,” she had been one of the most 
decorative ornaments of the American 
theater. 

Last week Elsie Ferguson was back on 
Broadway for the first time in fourteen 
years—60 years old and looking at least a 
decade younger, with the golden hair, the 
same profile, the softly stirring voice that 
the silents couldn’t capture. This year of 
theatrical paradoxes had found her shar- 
ing a Colonial house and 100 acres of 
Connecticut farmland with her fourth 
husband, Victor Egan, and learning to re- 
gard herself as a practical farmer. 

From the standpoint of nostalgia, it was 
worth-while for Miss Ferguson to take a 
furlough from the cows and chickens. Her 
role in “Outrageous Fortune” gave her 
ample opportunity to demonstrate that 
those fourteen years were the theater’s 
loss. But Rose Franken’s play was-disap- 
pointing: While the author of “Claudia” 
had something of significance to say, the 
way she said it became a stammer of 
confusion. 





Miss Franken’s scene: The ornate coun- 
try home of the Bert Harrises, a wealthy 
Jewish family, through whose eyes the 
author sought to diagnose the plague of 
anti-Semitism. Not only did the author 
fail to resolve her theme; she led her char. 
acters down so many alleys (including that 
of homosexuality). that she obscured it 
beyond recognition. Miss Ferguson’s role: 
That of saint-cum-sinner, a woman of the 
world who visited the Harrises for a week 
end and, in the wisdom of a full life, 
taught them to know themselves a little 
better. In this, the Harrises had the at- 
vantage of a bewildered audience. 


Model Entertainment 


With the carefree customers elbowing 
each other out of the way to foist thei 
money on the Broadway box offices, “Art- 
ists and Models” comes along to spread al 
obvious and foolproof net to catch the 
overflow. Primarily the trick is an astro- 
nomical job of arranging wayward bodies in 
their proper orbits: little girls who dane, 
bigger girls who undulate, and hothous 
exotics who just stand around. 

The star of this expensive (around $160, 
000) variety show is Jane Froman—still i 
a wheel chair as a result of the Clippe 
crash in Lisbon last February—who doe 
the major job of putting over a serviceak 
score by Milton Pascal, Dan Shapiro, and 
Phil Charig. The various specialty numbers 
take in such artists as Nick Long, Collette 
Lyons, Frances Faye, and the dancing teal 
of Mary Kaye and Naldi. Then there's 
determined try at comedy by Jackie Gk 
son, Marty May, and Billy Newell, 1 
theirs is no triumph. In “Artists and Mod 
els” the spirit is weak, but the flesh % 
flamboyantly willing. 

















Arteries of Lead 
for the 
Lifeblood of War 


In many ways, sulphuric acid and other corro- 
sive chemicals are as vital to the soldier as his 
rifle. For without them, he would lack explo- 
sives and many another fighting tool. 


America’s huge chemical industry employs 
thousands of miles of lead pipe in handling these 
violent fluids and gases, because of this metal’s 
high resistance to corrosion. 








Lead pipe free from foreign metals and of pre- 
cisely uniform wall thicknesses is but one of 
many Eagle-Picher peacetime products now 
being produced for War. 


We also furnish lead alloys and lead oxides for 
tank and truck bearings and batteries . . . we 
mine and concentrate zinc to galvanize iron 
and steel equipment, to make brass for shells, 
cartridges, fuses and the mechanisms of torpe- 
does . . . produce lead and zinc paint pigments 
for the protection of military and civilian prop- 
erties... manufacture Eagle White Lead for war- 
time and civilian painting, and make Eagle Min- 
eral Wool insulation for industrial and home use. 


We who work in the mines, smelters and plants 
of Eagle-Picher tell you this in no spirit of boast- 
fulness. Rather, it is a way of saying: We too 
are fighting America’s enemies, by throwing all 
our skill into this job of producing more and 
more of the things America needs to win. 

This year has marked Eagle-Picher’s one hundredth 
birthday, but we have not taken time from produc- 
tion to celebrate it. Are you helping in every way you 
can? Collect and turn in scrap metals, take extra 


care of things you own so as to make them last, buy 
War Bonds and practice thrift to win the Warl 


PICHER 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Lead eco Zine eco Insulation 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company 

The Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Company 

General Offices: Cincinnati, Obio 
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Insure through an 
America Fore Agent 


He is experienced in the 
preparation of policies to 
meet your requirements: 
he is always available in 
the event of loss: he rep- 
resents a company of this 
, strong. capital stock group 
which has paid out more 
than a billion dollars in 
claims since 1853. We will 
gladly furnish you his 
name on request. Write 
to the company at 80 
Maiden Lane. New York. 





BERNARD M. CULVER 
President 


Ever Push Umbrellas 


which includes the following companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 


Out of Your Eyes? 


Then you know one of the many 
ways it is possible to injure another 
person accidentally and make your- 
self liable for an expensive damage 
suit. 


There are hundreds of ways you or 
your family, or even your dog, might 
injure some other person and al- 
though innocently done — make you 
liable for damages. 


There is one sure way you can pro- 
tect yourself against this threat to 
your security — that is with the new 
F. & C. Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility policy which covers you both 
on and off your premises. 


Consult the local F. & C. agent or 
broker about this important insur- 
ance protection. His name will be 
sent upon request. 


helidelity ana Gsualty @apax 


A Member Company of ° 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
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A. 
Vice President 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. , 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





Costello’s Courage 


They hit the top in 1941. Literally 
screamingly funny to millions of Ameri- 
cans, Abbott & Costello rode the crest in 
radio and movies, where fame and fortune 
ducked many a subtler comedian. Then 
last March 6, on his 35th birthday, Lou 
Costello, the fat funny man from Brook- 
lyn with the red limousine, collapsed. He 
had rheumatic fever. Work stopped: Bud 
Abbott, the straight man, didn’t want an- 
other partner. 

For eight months Costello.ay flat on his 
back. During that time he came to believe 
that “the Man upstairs” had spared his 
life for a reason. He had contracted and 
recovered from what is, primarily, a child’s 
disease. So plans were drawn for a sanitar- 
ium at sunny Palm Springs for poor vic- 
tims of the fever. Abbott agreed to match 
his partner’s $250,000 investment. It was 
to be the Abbott & Costello Foundation. 
Their bad luck was over. And Lou was 
very grateful. 

Last Thursday (NBC 10-10:30 p.m. 
EWT) Abbott & Costello returned to the 
air. The Hollywood studio audience, for 


Assoctated Press 


Costello and little Lou 


the most part knowing only that their fa- 
vorite clowns were, at long last, back, 
roared hungrily with Lou’s “Yak, Yak. 
Yak,” shouted at the corny gags (this 
time, about Lou’s health), and _ barely 
noticed that the grin was glued to Cos- 
tello’s white and swollen face. 

In 29 minutes it was over. In the 30th 
minute Bud Abbott stood before the micro- 
phone, to talk about “a man who has more 
courage than I have ever seen.” Then he 
told them: Three hours before the show, 
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Lou Costello’s baby, Louis Francis Jr., 
had somehow crawled from his playpen to 
the edge of the swimming pool (the finest 
in all Hollywood, Lou always said), top- 
pled in, and drowned. That morning Lou 
had bought a teddy bear for the baby: 
Friday would have been his first. birthday. 


Once Upon a Fish 


The Blue network’s Sneak Preview, a 


weekly series conducted last summer to 
test audience reaction to some new pro- 
gram ideas, produced at least one show 
which more than justified the experiment. 
Isabel Manning Hewson’s children’s story, 
The Land of the Lost, tried out Sept. 5, 
was by popular demand back on Oct. 9 as 
a regular series (Saturdays, 11:30-12 a.m. 
EWT). The first five episodes have been 


compared favorably if probably ambitious- — 


ly with “Peter Pan,” “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” and “The Wizard of Oz.” 

Aside from being highly imaginative, 
The Land of the Lost resembles none of 
the three classics. It is the story of Billy, 
13, and Isabel, 11, who catch a talkative, 
dry-voiced, Grimm’s fairy tale-ish fish 
named Red Lantern. In return for letting 
him go, the fish gives them some magic 
seaweed which permits them to breathe 
under water; then he guides them to King 
Findall’s kingdom, to which drift eventual- 
ly all things which have ever been lost. 
The kingdom itself is modern, equipped 
with communications systems (Coastal 
Shellograph and the Shell Telephone Co.) 
and the Grand Oceanic Terminal, which 
is the starting point of all currents, ex- 
press and local, on which the sea people 
travel. 


Lire AmMone tHE Bussies: Sound ef- 
fects, music, and the voices of characters, 
plus various filter microphones and echo 
chambers, help keep up the illusion of un- 
derwater action. Thus the Old Man of the 
Sea (he wishes he were 90 again) is played 
by viol-voiced Winfield Hoeny, a radio 
actor who sounds in real life as if he were 
talking from the bottom of a cave. The 
crowded Oceanic Terminal is filled with 
vague, bubbling voices, a deep muffled 
bell, distant foghorns, and a seal which 
barks the train times in the background. 

Billy and Isabel visit the land of lost 
magic, where they find Aladdin’s lamp; 
they climb a mountain of lost tickets and 
discover one which admits them to a 
chariot race in the ancient city of Pom- 
peli; they are attacked by a fish named 
Achilles the Heel, “a notorious undertow 
character,” and a band of “suspicious- 
looking characters peering over their dor- 


sal fins.” They were rescued from Davey 


Jones’s locker last week by Madeline the 
Whale—“She blubbers, you know, at the 
slightest excuse.” 


_Perricoat anp Basxets: Isabel Man- 
ning Hewson, soft-voiced, blond, slight, 
and in her 30s, has no children of her own, 
and has never read “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” Born in Baltimore, she started in 
radio as a news commentator in 1932 on 


Are Power, Too! ... 
Buy War Bonds 

































































POWER TO WIN 


Whatever their assignments, on land, sea, 
and air, Continental Engines are writing 
history in dependable‘engine performance. 
Dramatically demonstrating their Power to 
Win under the urgencies of War, Continental 
Red Seal Engines of all types are building 
for themselves a tremendous heritage that 
will profoundly infivence America’s Power 
to Win in the postwar era. 


Continental Motors [orporation 
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\‘M PUMPING PETE ! 
| CONDENSE THE MOISTURE 
IN HERE _SO IT SMOKES 
(7% DRIER ! 





(FILTER THE SMOKE 
$O (TS 23% COOLER! 





(M GREMLIN GUS ! 
( TRAP 238 MG. OF 
TAR AND NICOTINE 


ROYAL DUKE 
tS THE ONLY PIPE WITH A 


PUR-O-MATIC BIT 


That's Specially Designed to Trap Impurities! 


@ Yes, the Suede 0 to town for you 
when you an ~_ a Royal Duke Pipe. 
Every Royal Duke is equip with a 
PUR-O- ATIC BIT, specially designed 
to trap impurities. It vin ae a filter in 
a special self-contained device and an ex- 
clusive condensation chamber that cools, 
dries and cleans the smoke. Continental 
Briar Pipe Co., Inc., York and Adams 
Streets, Brooklyn, New York. 


Standard $1.50 De Luxe $2.50 


“Royal Dube 
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WPEN, Philadelphia, at which time she 
had already conceived of the Land of the 
Lost as a story but not as a radio program. 
She was one of the first women news- 
casters and covered the Hauptmann case 
and the Democratic National Convention 
in 1936. She billed herself as “the petti- 
coat on the air.” 

In 1939 she hit the jackpot with a pro- 
gram called Morning Market Basket, 
which she is still doing six days a week, 
three on CBS (Tuesdays, Thursdays, Sat- 
urdays, 9:45-10 a.m. EWT) and three on 
Blue (Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, 
10-10:15 am. EWT). This program is 
all a housewife needs to listen’ to: Miss 
Hewson gives market reports, recipes, men- 
us, household hints, and even a story to 
tell at dinner time. 








SCIENCE 


Mechanical Ant 


Slick-walled holes, 20 feet across and 
thousands of feet deep, can be drilled 
through the earth’s solid rock crust with a 
mechanical ant, which for the first time 
lets miners sink large shafts without ex- 
plosives. The new rock-chewing monster, 
most revolutionary of recent mining inno- 
vations, was described last week by An- 
drew R. Boone, Los Angeles science writer. 

It was J. B. Newsom, onetime quarrier 
of Indiana limestone who later taught min- 
ing engineering at Stanford University, 
who evolved the technique of boring shafts 
by cutting out a succession of solid rock 
cores weighing $0 tons each. With his first 
experimental machine the inventor sank a 
5-foot shaft 1,125 feet into the workings of 
the Idaho-Maryland gold mine in Grass 
Valley, Calif. Completing a more vora- 
cious “ant,” he next bored a 514-foot hole 
through 1,206 feet of hard rock to the four- 
teenth level of the Zenith iron mine in Min- 
nesota. The same machine, now 1,100 feet 
down, last week was busily gobbling out a 
$,000-foot hole at the Cary iron mine, Hur- 
ley, Wis. 

Unlike orthodox core drills which are 
powered by an extension shaft leading to 
an engine on the surface, Newsom’s ma- 
chine carries its power with it. His drill 
consists of two parts, a cylindrical com- 
partment housing an electric motor, and 
the corer (operating it is a bit like revolv- 
ing a biscuit cutter in a cake of soap) 
which is connected to the motor by a short 
steel shaft and gears. Iron shot pellets in the 
teeth of the barrel-like corer serve as the 
actual cutting tool as the corer spins at 52 
revolutions per minute. 





Guinea Gargantua 


A pathos-packed story of a gargantuan 
guinea pig (200 pounds and 2 feet high 
at the shoulder) which for years served 
her aged blind master faithfully and effi- 
ciently in the role of a seeing-eye dog is 
told in the current Nature Magazine by 


Ivan T. Sanderson, explorer and author. 
The odd animal was a capybara, a mem- 
ber of the guinea-pig family—-so large that 
at first glance it was as startling as a house 
cat the size of a horse. 

Rima, as Sanderson’s household staff 
soon named her, had guided her charge 
unfalteringly about a little village in Suri- 
nam (Dutch Guiana) and back and forth 
“along the winding jungle trails to the river 
bank where he boarded the launch to come 
to the market town . . . predicting accu- 
rately and unfailingly with her rodent brain 





Courtesy Nature Magazine 
A giant guinea was his seeing eye 


his every movement, searching out with 
her lustrous eyes and sensitive nose the 
safe path that he should tread.” 

When the old man thought he was soon 
to die he prevailed upon Sanderson to buy 
Rima and care for her. “Capybaras,” San- 
derson writes, “are tailless and have bodies 
not unlike well-fed pigs, clothed in short, 
coarse, reddish-brown hair. The face of a 
capybara .. . is a mixture of guinea pig, 
horse, and lioness. The muzzle is square 
and raised haughtily like a caricature of a 
pompous elderly duchess.” 

Not unnaturally the natives used to 
stare when they saw Sanderson driving 
about in an ancient Rolls-Royce accom- 
panied by a guinea pig seemingly larger 
than himself. The explorer’s tribute: “I 
have never since felt a bond of friendship 
so close to any other living creature . . . 
With the aloofness and independence of a 
cat, and the devotion and faithfulness of 
a dog, she combined the clear thinking of 
an able lawyer and the economy of 4 
water turbine.” 
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'm glad our furnace man quit! 


“Since it has been up to me to play head fireman, 
Pve learned first-hand why they say it’s better to 
heat automatically with gas!” 


Now that the handyman of the neighborhood 
probably has moved to greener pastures, many 
Americans are seeing more of their cellars this 
winter than ever before. 

Perhaps you have done some thinking on the cel- 
lar stairs, too. You know, then, those. thoughts that 
go running through your head. Wouldn’t it be grand 
to have a furnace that fired itself . . . supplied 
more heat as the outside weather turned colder . . . 
checked itself when less heat was needed! One that 
brought in and loaded its own fuel through a simple 
little pipe! One that required no fuel storage and 
would be so compact that there would be space for 
that swell recreation room you've wanted so long! 

Yes, perhaps those trips downstairs will have 
you thinking of putting in automatic gas heating 
at the first opportunity. And, when peace again 
makes that possible, consider all the advantages 
and replace with Bryant Gas Heating. 

Made by the organization which first scientifically 
applied gas to home heating, Bryant equipment 
always has and will continue to offer the latest and 
best improvements in gas heating. So, if cellar step 
soliloquy leads you to automatic, clean and eco- 
nomical Bryant Gas Heating, you'll truly be glad 
your furnace man quit! 


The Bryant Heater Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


One of the Dresser Industries 





















































WAR BONDS CAN BE DOWN 
PAYMENTS ON COMFORT, T00 


Investing in War Bonds now will 
bring you many extra comforts 
in years to come . . . things 
you’ve wanted, yet always done 
without. Buy an extra War Bond 
every month. Tab it as a down 

* payment on Bryant automatic 
gas heating. 
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“The coal is 
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oR the past quarter of a century 
EF a wide variety of industries 
seeking a profitable locality in which 
to operate—a stable labor supply, 
low-cost hydro-electric power, mild 
climate permitting year ’round op- 
eration and nearness to consuming 
markets, have located in North Car- 
olina. The industrial growth of the 
state has been rapid and consistent. 

Today a hitherto unrecognized 
advantage is unfolding— North 
Carolina coal, a high quality fuel 
that does not have to bear the heavy 
burden of interstate freight rates, 
is available. 

This coal is comparable with 
the well known Freeport coal, and 
a ton, if used as a coking coal, 
will yield 16 gallons of tar, and 
ammonium 
sulphate, 
benzol and 






of good quality and 

plya 
ties sufficient to sup ” 
State's fuel requirements. —" BRASSERT & co. 
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toluol in substantial quantities. 

North Carolina’s coal deposits, 
never heretofore adequately sur- 
veyed, have come to the forefront 
as a result of a recent survey made 


by H. A. Brassert & Co.; of New: 


York, consulting engineers for the 
State of North Carolina. 

“Jt will require no further clean- 
ing preparation other than hand pick- 
ing on the belt to ship a good coal from 
this field... the coal will be a desir- 
able fuel for domestic, gas metallurgi- 
cal and other industrial uses,” reports 
the Brassert organization. 

Address correspondence to 
Commerce and Industry Division, 


3163 Department of Conservation 


and Development, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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MUSIC 


Dmitri Ydalos Eshtcho Raz 


In Moscow on Nov. 4 Dmitri Shostalo- 
vich’s Eighth Symphony was given its 
world premiére. On the day after, it was an- 
nounced that the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, outbidding NBC, had paid $10,000 
for first-performance rights in America— 
probably the highest price in music for such 
a premiere. Thus, Artur Rodzinski and 
the New York Philharmonic will be the 
first to present the Eighth in this country, 
although Sergei Koussevitzky and the Bos- 
ton will follow soon after, and will be al- 
lowed to make the first phonograph records. 

Seeking greater significance than he 
would find at the formal premiére, Bill 
Downs, Newsweek and CBS correspond- 
ent in Moscow, first attended the critical 
dress rehearsal. He cabled this story of 
both performances: 








The word in Moscow music circles today 
is Dmitri. ydalos eshtcho raz—approxi- 
mately Russian for “Dmitri’s done it again.” 

Shostakovich probably is Russia’s most 
beloved composer since Tchaikovsky. He 
may now hit new heights in public esteem 
with the birth of his new Eighth Sym- 
phony, played during the season of the 
Soviet Union’s great Nov. 7th holiday. 

I heard a preview of the new symphony 


in the big white-plaster Bolshoi Zal of the - 


Moscow Conservatorium Wednesday after- 
noon. It was the dress rehearsal of the 
symphony, and all Moscow’s intelligentsia 
was invited. This was the toughest audi- 
ence possible to assemble in this country— 
artists, musicians, actors, opera singers, 
critics, journalists. Prokofieff, who is Shos- 
takovich’s nearest rival, was there. 

This was the acid test. The opinions of 
these people make or break a work of art 
in the Soviet Union. They will return to 
their artists’, actors’, writers’, and singers’ 
clubs to discuss the new work. Out of those 


- discussions will come the final decision— 


and the only recourse from their opinion is 
the acceptance of the general public, which 
overrules expert decisions in any country 
in the world. 

Before the concert Shostakovich strode 
nervously around the hall, shaking hands 
and greeting friends. He was exceedingly 
nervous. He still manages to look like a 12- 
year-old schoolboy caught playing hookey. 

Eugene Mravinsky, conductor of the 
Leningrad Symphony, an old friend of the 
composer and one of the best music brains 
in the Soviet Union, had been imported 
from Novosibirsk to conduct the State 
Symphony Orchestra for the event. Mrav- 
insky, who is about 6 foot 4, thin, baldish, 
and blond, made a special trip from the 
east where his orchestra was moved when 
the Germans had beseiged his own and the 
composer’s home town. 

Thus it was an expectant audience which 
came to preview the Eighth Symphony. 

The first movement, or “Adagio,” has @ 
typical—but slower than usual—Shostako- 
vich theme. The development progresses to 
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a surprising climax, usirg ordinary bass- 
drum effects such as have never before 
been used in any symphony. The audience 
yiolated the usual rule of musical culture 
to interrupt with applause. 

The second and third movements are en- 
titled “March.” Shostakovich’s version of 
3 march—to borrow a phrase from the jit- 
terbugs—is out of this world. The first 
march is exceptionally short, but its tempo 
indicates a@ procession of cavalry, bombers, 
and fighters. Its march depicts the kindof 
blitzkrieg the Red Army is now turning 
against the Nazis. . 


Shostakovich: His Eighth had tanks 


The next march, which manages to main- 
tain the melody at the same time it is pro- 
ducing Hollywoodesque dramatism, sug- 
gests the mechanical clanking movement 


of tanks on parade. Again Shostakovich . 


had made daring use of percussion instru- 
ments to gain new effects. 

The fourth and fifth movements are 
much quieter, but the themes display a 
newer fathom than the technical modern- 
ism of the composer’s earlier works, Pos- 
sibly its atmosphere is the optimism of vic- 
tory permeating the whole country. At any 
tate, there is little of the fatalistic frustra- 
tion inherent in his earlier compositions. 

_ Whatever the world’s verdict, the all- 
important critics’ audience applauded with 
more than polite enthusiasm (Prokofieff 


was most enthusiastic) and the public © 


Premiére the next night was a repetition 
of success. The Moscow press has not yet 
printed any criticism—but the most com- 
mon remark among the departing audience 
was: “I like it all right—but I want to hear 
it again to tell how much.” 

Incidentally it probably was the shortest 
symphony program ever played in the So- 
viet Union—it consisted of the Eighth and 
nothing else, about an hour of music. 
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The page trembled 


The noble knight was wroth; his page quaked 
in fear. For the page had failed to apply to 
the warrior’s finely tailored steel suit the 


special protective paste the armorer had pro- 
vided. And the suit, alack, had rusted. 


Equipment of modern warriors, also, must be 
guarded against rust. For example, in build- 
ing Navy flying boats, Industrial’s Texcel 
Cellophane Tape is applied on wing edges, 
and over rivets beneath cloth sections of the 
- wings; protects against rain, salt water, cor- 
rosion, and harmful friction. 


Texcel, “Tape of a Thousand Uses”, is em- 
ployed in countless other ways in war pro- 
duction. It is one of many Industrial Tapes 
used to improve products and to speed oper- 
ations. Pressure-sensitive, these tapes stick 
at.a touch without heating or moistening; 
strip off quickly, cleanly....If you have a 
production problem you think tape might 


solve, please write us. 


SERV r NG AMERICA’S FOREMOST WAR INDUSTRIES 


INDSSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
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MOVIES 


Desperate Nonsense 


If you regarded Errol Flynn’s anti-Nazi 
activities in “Desperate Journey” as a 
mite implausible, wait until you see him 
in a companion piece called “Northern 
Pursuit.” This time the Warner Brothers’ 
star is Steve Wagner, a Royal Canadian 
Mountie whose parents had been born in 
Germany—a bit of information passed on 
in the feeble hope of fooling the audience 
when Steve apparently turns traitor and 
undertakes to guide a party of Nazi sabo- 
teurs to their prearranged base in the 
Hudson Bay region. 

Steve’s defection does take in a number 
of his compatriots and even a Nazi contact 
man (Gene Lockhart). But the party lead- 
. er, Hugo von Keller (Helmut Dantine), 
isn’t having any. Exhibiting a lack of 
originality which he apparently shares with 
the authors, Keller attempts to outsmart 
Steve by shanghaiing his fiancée (Julie 
Bishop) for the hazardous journey. In this 
role Miss Bishop is required only to be 
beautiful—and in that she succeeds notably, 
come ice or snow, or Steve’s whispered 
warning: “These men are playing for high 
stakes .. . They’re desperate.” 

As the party treks deeper into the frozen 
wilderness, the Germans start quarreling 
among themselves. Keller soon puts a stop 
to that. “Schluss damit!” he orders, adding 
sternly, “Ihr habt Euch lange genug an der 
Gurgel gesessen. Wir haben eine wichtigere 
Aufgabe zu erfiillen.”* The effect is in- 
stantaneous. But Keller had reckoned with- 
out Flynn’s previous experience in tight 
spots, and when the right time comes, the 
north country is liberally littered with dead 
Nazis, plus the wreckage of the concealed 
bomber in which they had taken off to 
blast the Welland Canal. A mounted 
police patrol manages to rescue Steve 
and Laura in time for the honeymoon. 

Although “Northern Pursuit” is non- 
sense of a juvenile order, the sundry 
murders, the alarums, and the slam-bang 
climax engender considerable excitement. 





It’s possible, too, that the humor evolved . 


may not be entirely unconscious. Certainly 
the’ Warners aren’t taking the film too 
seriously when, in the final fade-out, Flynn 
is allowed to assure his bride that she is 
the only girl he ever loved, then turn to 
the audience with an intimate lift of his 
eyebrow and confide wonderingly: “What 
am I saying?” 


Old Sentimentality 


The Warner Brothers fashioned “Old 
Acquaintance” to fit the popular formula 
known to the industry as “a woman’s 
picture.” As such, the effort is up to stand- 
ard in production and pretty sure to pro- 





*What with our hero speaking German, this 
and similar Nazi gutturals are untranslated on 
the screen. For the benefit of readers without 
Steve’s background: “Stop it! You have been 
on each other's throats long enough. We have 
to accomplish a more important task.” 





A worldly Rover boy, Flynn chased the Nazis through the north 


voke a gratifying onslaught of weeping and 
gnashing of handkerchiefs in the theaters’ 
outer darkness. 

On Broadway several years ago, John 
Van Druten’s play was successful as a 
graceful, if skimpy, chart of the major 
and minor crises in the lifelong friend- 
ship of two women novelists. But although 
Van Druten collaborated on the adapta- 
tion with Lenore Coffee, the screen pro- 
duction is considerably less graceful and 
a little too stuffed with incident for easy 
consumption. 

Katherine Marlowe (Bette Davis) writes 





Davis renounced and renounced 


intellectual novels that are critical rather 
than financial successes. Millie Drake 
(Miriam Hopkins) tosses off remunerative 
drivel for a much greater audience. Kath- 
erine is cool, dependable, and ‘intelligent 
up to the point where her friendship 
with Millie is involved, whereas Millie is 
selfish, flighty, and shallow whatever the 
circumstance. 

Although deeply in love with Millie's 
estranged husband (John Loder), Katherine 
primly turns down his offer of marriage. 
“There are things that a woman just 
can’t do, and this is one of them,” she 
explains with a tortured awareness of her 
sacrifice. And years later, as sacrificial as 
ever, Katherine relinquishes an impetuous 
young suitor (Gig Young) as a wedding 
present to Millie’s spoiled daughter (Do- 
lores Moran) . 

At one point, when Millie’s puzzled hus- 
band asks Katherine how she and his 
wife can be such good friends, Katherine 
answers: “Millie remembers the same things 
I do. That’s important. For one thing, she’s 
the only one I know who remembers when 
I used to be called Chunky.” This may 
be very touching but, like every other 
point advanced, never adequately explains 
why Katherine just didn’t throttle her 
lifelong pal and then proceed to give J 


. herself up. 


Within the limitations of the script, Miss 
Davis gives one of her customarily incisive 
and thoughtful performances; Miss Hop- 
kins, on the other hand, is thrown by a0 
implausible role, and overplays it with « 
nervous mixture of shrillness and Billie 
Burke-like vaporings. Loder comes off nice- 
ly by merely acting as honestly bewildered 
as any man would under the peculiarly 
baffling circumstances. , 
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WHERE a part of the firm of AMERICA, Inc. The 
product this vast organization is manufacturing 
is DEFEAT FOR THE AXIS...¢o be delivered in 
full...RUSH! 


Our department is the Threading Dept. and 
we make Precision Thread Cutting Tools. These 
are vitally important in turning out tanks, 
planes and diverse war materiel that our men 
in foreign fields are using to convince the Jer- 
ries and Nips that American war equipment is 
best! 


This job of ours, as can be well understood, 
is a key one. It calls for the highest type of 
skilled workmanship, and specially developed 
equipment. The Taps and Tools we turn out 
must be rugged enough to stand the gaff of 
high-speed war production. They must be con- 
sistently accurate to the greatest degree—many 
to one ten-thousandth of an inch. 





It is with great pleasure that we report to the 
stockholders of AMERICA, Inc.—every man, 
woman, and child of them—that our Threading 
Dept. is expanding. Continuous patronage by 
old customers and a list of new ones that is 
growing daily are causes for much satisfaction. 
We are proudest, however, in the realization 
that the Detroit Tap & Tool Company is most 
assuredly threading its way to Victory. 


‘ 


You've done your bit—now do your best 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 


DETR IT 


TAP & TOOL C60,- 


8432 BUTLER AVENUE © DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GROUND TAPS « GROUND THREAD HOBS + THREAD GAGES - SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 





Enough...and on time 


to “crack” the Axis 


Years of time and mithorts™ 
American industry before Pearl Harbor are saving 
thousands of lives and billions of dollars for us now! 


The modern 100-plus octane fuel that gives our air- 
planes their winning margins of speed, range and 
load is a product of the fluid catalytic cracking 
process developed by American petroleum refiners. 


And the vitally important tool in making this su- 
per-high octane gasoline .. . the catalyst* used 
in the “cat cracking” process is a Davison Gel type 
catalyst . . . a product of Davison research and 
development. 


Several years before Pearl Harbor . . . Davison an- 
ticipated the coming importance of catalysts in 







ried processes . . . and developed improved 
eI type catalysts. 


The success of Davison catalysts in war roles... 
in the production of high octane gasoline . . . in 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber and in the 
production of other vital materials, already sug- 
gests many peace-time applications . . . meriting 
consideration in your post-war planning. 


*A catalyst ts a chemical agent that acts to change or combine 
other materials that.come in contact with it... without chang- 
ing tts own character. Deep stuff? Well, think of it this way! 
Your secretary ts a catalyst. You transmit thought in audible 
sound waves to her. She converts them into visible typewritten 
pages ... but she remains the same serene young lady... 
still the same Miss Miller! 


LEMICAL CORPORATION « x x 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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Bedtime Story 


Ilka Chase, who gained a permanent 
reputation for nastiness in her Broadway 
portrayal of Sylvia Fowler, the “Queen 
B——_”” of “The Women,” wrote her 
autobiography “Past Imperfect” in 1942. 
It was a best seller chiefly because of the 
candor with which the actress discussed 
her prominent friends. Her new book, “In 
Bed We Cry,” is a novel, conventional in 
form at least, but the revelations this time 
concern its author. The heroine, Devon 
Elliott, successful woman about town, 
talks like the Ilka Chase of stage and 
radio and in addition has Miss Chase’s 
own “amazing eyes,” square jaw, and long, 
slim legs. The reason: The actress plans 
to turn the novel into a play and make up 
her mind that this would be one leading 
role which was literally written for her. 

Other aspects of “In Bed We Cry” (any 
relation between title and story is almost 
purely coincidental) measure up neatly to 
Ilka Chase standards. By a combination 
of brains and unscrupulous principles 
Devon Elliott, supersophisticate, -has built 
for herself an amazingly successful cos- 
metic industry and a chain of smart 
beauty salons to exploit her products. In 
business with her are Jasper Doolittle, 
her former> lover who is now dearest 
friend and adviser, and her husband, Tim 
Wainwright, who gave up his soul’s work 
—research on a burn-healing ointment— 
to mix perfumes and creams_ because 
without the salary Devon paid him he 
couldn’t afford to marry her. 

Together they occupied a fabulous East 
River apartment where living revolved 
around a combination sitting-room-bath- 
room. Devon maintained she desired so- 
ciability in the bathroom more than 
anywhere else and besides she liked to 
sit in a satin-covered chair and feed 
Tim coffee cake while he took his 
Sunday morning tub. Devon’s friends 
were like her—rich, creative, and quic 
at repartee. he 

The hitch came when Tim, aroused by 
the war, decided to get out of perfumery 
and go back to serious science. To do. so, 
he moved out of the apartment. Though 
they were still devoted to one another, 
Devon took another lover in Tim’s ab- 
sence, and from there the story progresses 
with Devon marking its direction by the 
names she chose for her new perfumes: 
“Overture;” “Crescendo,” and __ finally 
“Midnight Tears.” 

. Miss Chase again has made shallowness 
attractive reading. Few will be appalled 
by the waste of time. (IN Bep We Cry. By 


Ilka Chase. Doubleday, Doran. 308 es. 
$2.50.) é td ‘ 


{Clare Boothe Luce; creator of “The 
Women,” also reaped her reward for cat- 
mipping last week with the publication of 
her biography written by Fay Henle. It is 
an incomplete, appropriately superficial 
Portrait, describing Clare’s work on “Van- 








ity Fair,” production of “The Women,” 
her campaign for Willkie, a fast fling at 
foreign correspondence, and finally her 
election to Congress. 

As to what really lies under Clare’s sleek 
coiffure the author makes only a few 
general stabs: wit rather than humor, 
ability to observe the superficial but not 
to understand, sentiment but no genuinely 
unselfish love. (Au CLare bE Luce. By Fay 
Henle. 205 pages. Stephen Daye. $2.25.) 


Beautiful Yawper 


In “Walt Whitman,” Henry Seidel 
Canby has struck off at a tangent from 
all other biographers of the greatest 
American poet. As a result he has achieved 
a brilliant and stirring book, free from 
the sensationalism, prejudice, and starry- 
eyed adoration which have marred too 
much of the writing about Whitman. 

Although Canby tells the whole Whit- 
man story, his book is an interpretive 
study of a symbolic personality, an in- 
quiry into the why of the man, rather 
than the what and where of his everyday 
life. By this time, the external facts about 
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a man, this book is the biography of a 
poem—that great, sprawling and_ elo- 
quent, yawping, lyrical, vulgar and beau- 


tiful poem of America which is “Leaves 


of Grass.v Canby unveils the slow crystal- 
lization of a unique literary style which 


made its creator the “pivot in American 
history on which we swing from the sec- 
tional and the provincial to the national - 
and continental in our literature.” 

Whitman, says Canby, spoke for the 
hearty, robust man, the worker, the 
drinker, the bum, and the prostitute, 
though he numbered few such among his 
friends and fewer still among his audience. 
As the voice of the common man, “he put 
sex back into literature as a partner of 
spirit”—to the dismay of the prudes and 
the prurient. 

On the poet’s own much-discussed sex- 
uality, the author of this book has prob- 
ably written more good sense than any 
other Whitman biographer. He does not 
believe the poet’s famous “perturbations” 
came from either impotence or the lack 
of desire for women. Whitman was prob- 
ably no stranger to physical love, espe- 
cially in his younger years, but Can'y 


Bihan 


From “Walt Whitman’’ (Houghton, Mifflin) 


Walt Whitman as he looked about 100 years ago ... and Max Beerbohm’s 
impression, of the poet “inciting the Bird of Freedom to soar” 


Whitman have been pretty well picked 
over. In any case they are of minor rele- 
vance to an evaluation of his work. It is 
no more important for us to know, for 


‘ example, whether or not Whitman really 


fathered that apocryphal-sounding sextet 
of illegitimate children he boasted about 
in his old age than it is important whether 
Shakespeare’s “Dark Lady of the Sonnets” 
was a boy or a girl. The poetry’s the thing. 


Poetic Prvor: It’s the poetry that in- 
terests Canby. As much as a biography of 


pooh-poohs any idea that the man was a 
libertine. Nor does he think Whitman 
was a homosexual. The poet certainly 
had, and voiced in his writings, strong 
and tender feelings for men, but the au- 
thor believes Whitman’s expressed horror, 
when that charge was made against him, 
was sincere. 


Sex anp Scents: Whitman sublimated 
sex in. his poems, as he sublimated all his 
life’s experiences. Nothing human beings 
did was too low, too strange, too crude, 
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with ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


With an Enders Speed Shaver— 
you don’t have to worry about ¢ 
lade scarcity. You can buy the 
new Enders Strop outfit and make 
every double-thick Enders blade 
do the work of a dozen ordinary 
blades. Here is your chance to 
really save steel. and get “new 
blade” smoothness every shave. 
Get an Enders Speed Shaver at 

your drugstore. 
Send $1 for Enders Special 
Stropper—can be used only on 


Enders Speed Blades. No C.O.D.’s. 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


BURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP. 0.97. E, MYST, 




















Its Net Joo Late 


You still can send Christmas Gifts of 


NEWSWEEK’S 
BATTLE BABY 


to men and women of our armed forces 
overseas, in time for Christmas delivery. 
This special overseas edition of News- 
week is sent to the fighting fronts by first 
class mail, and each of your Battle Baby 
gifts is announced by a gift card inscribed 
with your name. 


$3.50 a year. 


Mail your orders today. 
(Please enclose remittance.) 


Newsweek 


THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 
Newsweek Bl¢g., 152W.42ndSe., NewYork 18,N.Y. 
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too mean, or too big for him to sing 
about. That this led him into ridiculous 
and unpleasant lapses in taste (“I make 
holy whatever I touch or am_ touched 
from, the scent of these arm-pits aroma 
finer than prayer”) was, of course, all too 
true. 

But our literature owes a great deal to 
its “problem child.” As Canby says: “He 
broke with the timidity of the intellec. 
tuals . . . and tried to speak for a new 
and still inarticulate America .. . The 
man, indeed, was like a radio in the mak- 
ing, whose aerial was catching waves not 
yet registered by polite literature.”. War 
Wurman. By Henry Seidel Canby. 381 
pages. Houghton Mifflin. $3.75.) 


Adamic on Yugoslavia 


To most Americans, the Balkans, where 
now rages a tangle of internecine wars 
more terrible than any in their unhappy 
history, are like Matthew Arnold’s “dar- 
kling plain . . . where ignorant armies 
clash by night.” Oh yes, the Balkans, 
yawns the average newspaper reader, the 
powder keg of Europe—they’re always 
fighting. 

Maybe the Balkans are Europe’s pow- 
der keg, Louis Adamic says in “My Na- 
tive Land,” but they are only the keg; 
the powder is supplied by the great 
powers of Europe. Coming when an Al- 
lied invasion through the Balkans appears 
imminent, Adamic’s new book is a timely 
and courageous attempt to clear up some 
of the confusion about the hottest of 
Balkan hot spots—Yugoslavia. For this 
task, the author is undoubtedly the best- 
fitted authority in this country. He is an 
American citizen of Slovene birth who 
knows his native land well, has no po- 
litical affiliations with the country but 
for many years has maintained contacts 
with Yugoslavs here and abroad. 

The book is a formless mélanze of eye- 
witness accounts of German and Italian 
frightfulness in Yugoslavia, background 
history, interviews with Yugoslav exiles, 
and philosophical speculations about the 
future of the country. The main thesis 
can be broken down to a running arzu- 
ment about the merits of the two war- 
ring factions inside Yugoslavia: the Cliet- 
niks under the pan-Serbian general Draja 
Mikhailovich, Minister of War in_ the 
Yugoslav government-in-exile, and the 
Partisan forces of the Communist leader 
Tito (Newsweek, Nov. 8). 


MIKHAILOVICH: Until the summer of 
1942, Adamic was “taken in” by the 
Chetnik “legend” and the heroic build-up 
of their leader. On the basis of what he 
has since learned, Adamic agrees with 
Moscow, which has, consistently claimed 
the Serb general is cooperating with the 
Axis. He now brands Mikhailovich a trai- 
tor and the Chetnik legend a fraud. For 
years an obscure Serbian officer of royalist 
sympathies, Mikhailovich, claims Adamic, 
was first backed by the British as a tool 
to implement their Balkan power politics. 

The British Government has since ru 
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Remember all the clever metal toys and 
gifts you used to see in Fred Harvey 
shops? Many of them are gone: now. 
Shaped into shells and bullets and tom- 
my guns and grenades, they’re in the 
skillful hands of Private Pringle wher- 
ever U. S. armed forces are fighting. 


In addition to the scarcity of critical 
materials, the war touches Fred Harvey 
shops another way. Tens of thousands 
of uniformed men and women pass our 
counters and show windows every day 
—looking over the tempting displays 
and buying things they want. There’s 
always the chance Private Pringle will 
buy what you want just before you get 


, 


there—anything from a package of gum 
to a Navajo hammered silver bracelet. 
or a more conventional gift. 

But under the familiar Fred Harvey 
sign you'll still find most of the things 
you'd like to buy—and we know you’re 
always glad to do without the others if 
it helps Private Pringle. 

After the war our shops and news- 
stands again will be abundantly stocked 
in all the wide and inviting variety 
you’ve known in the past. And our res- 
taurants, hotels and dining cars—so busy 
today serving the armed forces—will 
offer you again the old-time Fred Harvey 
hospitality you have learned to expect. 





AFTER THE WAR, with 
money you’ re saving in 
War Bonds, travel. and 
see the America for 
which we are fighting. 
Visit the Grand Canyon and en- 
joy the world-famous hospitality 
of Fred Harvey’s E! Tovar Hotel. 


* * * 











More than 900 of 
our men and women 
employees have 
joined Private *& 
Pringle in various 
branches of the U. S. 

armed forces. 
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"Tis a pr-r-roud moment f 


Great occasions in a man’s life are fittingly honoured in a 


great Scotch whisky. Men of action everywhere describe 


WA the flavouk: 


the superiority of Teacher’s 
in three short words... 


Students get the feel of flying in 
pPlywood- built Link Trainers 


@ One of the most interesting devices used in student 
pilot training by all of the United Notions is the Link 
Trainer. Because it simulates actual flying conditions 
students learn how to handle a plane in various types of 
weother before ever going aloft. The Link Trainer cc} 
tains a considerable amount of Dougics Fir Plywood — a 
material the student will also find in Flying Fortresses 
ond other airplanes when he gets his wings. He'll find 
this Miracle Wood doing scores of other war jobs. too 
—oand after Victory will find it again in civilian 


life being put to more uses than ever before 


@it YOU WOULD LIKE TO SEF ACTUAL 
> 


STRONGER PER POUND THAN STEEL? 
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DOUGLAS FIR 
PLYWOOD 
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the choice and, taking matters out of the 
hands of Yugoslavia’s feeble government. 
in-exile, has demanded that Mikhailovich 
join forces with the Partisans. Mikhailo. 
vich refused, Adamic says, because he js 
too deeply involved with the Axis, too 
far gone in personal decline, and too full 
of hate to be capable of intelligent action. 

Trro: Josip Brozovich, a Croatian 
Communist and friend of Stalin now jn 
his early 50s, took the name Tito when 
he was leader of the Communist under. 
ground under the brutal dictatorship of 
King Alexander. Tito’s partisans, bene. 


European 
Adamic: It was his turn to roam the 
darkling Yugoslav plain 


fiting by-the leadership of a man schooled 
in revolutionary warfare techniques, are 
vastly superior as guerrillas to the Chet- 
niks, whom they outnumber greatly. But 
the Partisan army is not Communist, says 
Adamic, except in a loose sense; its men 
and women are of all shades of liberal, 
democratic, and anti-Fascist opinion and 
among them are both priests and Protes- 
tant clergymen; most are just simple peas- 
ants and workers. 

Tito has offered many times to join 
up with Mikhailovich, the author claims, 
to form a genuine peoples’ army. He was} 
refused because Mikhailovich insisted on 
playing the superior role. That the Par- 
tisans have the backing of Moscow 
doesn’t worry the people of Yugoslavia 4 
bit, says Adamic, except for the big land- 
owners and the nationalist reactionaries. 
The average Yugoslav is pro-Russian, the 
author believes, though not pro-Commu- 
nist—it’s the Slav in him. And he’s all the 
more pro-Russian now that Soviet met 
and guns are’killing the hated Nazis 
such stunning numbers. (My Native 
Lanp. By Louis Adamic. 507 page. 
Notes. Illustrations. Harper. $3.75.) 
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Christmas 1777 


The people of Baltimore and of all the thirteen colonies rejoiced in an action by the” 
Maryland Legislature. | William Goddard, stormy petrel of American journalism, 
in 1777 attacked the Whig Club of Baltimore in the columns of his Maryland Journal: 
{| Twice the angry Whigs drove him out of town. Twice he laid his case before the 
Legislature in session at Annapolis. And twice that Legislature, beset by pressing prob- 
lems of immediate importance, turned to the business of guaranteeing to its people the 
tight to read the facts of the news in a free press. 


Christmas 1943 


Now, in a world vastly more complex, Newsweek revital- 
izes the tradition of freedom of the press with unprejudiced 
news analysis and searching news interpretation that reveal 
not only the news facts but also their true significance to us 
as individuals and as a nation. 


This Christmas brings you the opportunity to share with 
your opinion-forming friends the world story in its most 
Complete, concise and understandable form, in Newsweek. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT RATE $3.50 A YEAR 
(Regular Price $5 a Year) 

To each recipient of a Gift Subscription, Newsweek will 
send a gift card inscribed with your name, and the Christmas 
dssue of Newsweek will be delivered in a reise: presenta- 
tion envelope. 


Your own new or renewal subscription may be included at 
this rate, which expires on December 31. ’ 


4 Well-Informed Public Is America's Greate Seely Newsweek The Magasin: of News Significance 


NEWSWEEK BUILDING ° 152 WEST 42nd STREET . NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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12 Million Pounds of Fish | 
“Sold without Rationing- 
Handled Monthly at Boston | 


Fish Pier with 


Retri, z ‘ : ai ation 


Cooling the catch at the world’s largest: fish 


pier is not done in just one operation, 


The fishing boats must be loaded with | 
crushed ice before sailing. 


(The weight of 


this ice roughly equals seven-tenths the weight 


of fish brought in.) 

From 50 to 80 per 
-cent of the catch is 
quick-frozen, at a 
temperature of 30 | 
deg. F. below zero. 
Standard Frick-freez- 
ing equipment is 
used. 





1,500,000 Ib. of fish are 
quick-frozen per week. 


| 





The vast storage | 


rooms, kept at zero, | 


pounds of seafood. 

For icing railway | 
cars, and the pack- 
ages of fish in deal- 





will hold 15 million | 


ers’ stalls, 110 more 

tons of ice are made | 
There are 70 coldstorage per day. 
rooms on the Pier, (some Refrigerators, pre- | 
of great size.) coolers, research 


work, air condition- 


“cold.” 


tional 





ing, and special proc- , 
esses call for addi- — 


All these services | 
are supplied. by-the | 


Commonwealth Ice 

and Cold Storage | 
250 Tons of ice are re- Co, at the head 
quired per day. of the Pier, where 
Frick Refrigeration 


has been used exclu- 
sively ever since the 
great plant was built 
in 1914. Wm. D. 





Dunbar, Chief En- 
gineer- at the Com- 
monwealth plant, 
D : says, "Frick Equip- 
ee  - g ment handles the 
iaailtp eg heaviest loads with 
dependability and 
economy.” 
Eclow: Some of she 
rick Refrigerati Bs eee ges 
ss - oe Common- Frick Lo. 
C te 
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What the Elections Mean 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


—. are saying, now that the 
elections are over, that reform goes in 
cycles, like the ebb and flow of the tide. 
The New Deal is like all other reform 
periods: it came and flooded the creeks 
and bays, and now it is running out. 

But there is a bigger cycle than 
immediate changes in party - control. 
Back in 1776, two written works ap- 
peared that represented a revolt against 
too much government in economic life 
—the Declaration of Independence and 
Adam: Smith’s “Wealth of Nations.” 
From then on, for 80 years, the un- 
scrambling of business and government 
continued. And then, in states, cities 
and the nation, the reverse tide set in. 
Things were to be socialized, which 
meant governmentalized. The New Deal 
was the ultimate in that, and now we 
see, unless all signs are wrong, that the 
drift of a long lifetime has changed. 
This evolution is not a_ reversal of 
progress, it is progress; and politics is 
merely the means through which it is 
registered, 

The swing away from the Democratic 
party, considered regionally, is now at 
least five years old. It began in the 
corn belt in 1936, spread further in 
1938, 1940 and 1942. Now, as Kentucky 
indicates, the border states are going. 
And, since Senator Barkley flatly made 
the issue there rest upon Roosevelt, 
it is the most significant of all the 
elections this year. 

What does this mean as we look to 
1944? Several things are fairly certain. 
Dewey’s declaration that he is not a 
candidate for the Presidential nomina- 
tion will not prevent a_ tremendous 
movement for him. The assumption of 
experienced men in_ politics is that 
Dewey can prevent, but not refuse, a 
nomination, Willkie will gain strength. 
The spring primaries will show how 
much. Bricker is still a factor, and Mac- 
Arthur sentiment is growing. And there 
are, as Dewey say 'S, plenty of good men 
in the offing. 

The confidence of anti-New Deal 
Democrats will grow. They cannot pre- 
vent the President's renomination, but 
they may be considerably more _pro- 
nounced in their opposition. 

Labor-in-politics made a sad show- 
ing. Murphy, in New Jersey, was over- 
whelmed, as was Fitzgerald in Detroit. 
The American Labor party did badly in 
New York. 


All of this is part of an over-all pic- 
ture. The swing is neither conservative 
nor radical. Names do not count, nor 
personalities. The tide is against letting 
government get too strong. Call that a 
return to individual liberty, if you will. 
The people, as James A. Farley said, are 
tired of being “pushed around.” 


What’s the Matter With Hull? 


Criticism of Cordell Hull which 
reached its height two months ago looks 
a little silly now. On the very day of 
his triumph at Moscow, some slow- 
moving journals were on the stands 
with laborious efforts to answer their 
own question: “What’s the matter with 
the State Department?” And _ political 
leaders ambitious for office were, in 
effect, saying: “What has this guy 
Hull got that I haven’t got?” 

Well, all right, what is the matter 
with the State Department and what 
has Cordell Hull got? 

The answer to both questions is 
lot.” And, since the recent troubles in 
the department prompted some writers 
to drag me into their copy as a parallel, 
I can claim some right to answer these 
questions on my own. 

There is plenty wrong with the 
State Department, but Mr. Hull was 
not born to set it right. Nor was he ap- 
pointed for that purpose. He was taken 
on the express condition that he was 
not to administer the detailed affairs of 
the department. He was hired to think, 
chiefly, and, in the midst of a govern- 
ment of activists, the idea of having a 
thinker was not a bad one. Phillips for 
a while and, then, Welles was to organ- 
ize or reorganize the department. Both 
failed to do that. So it was a strange 
thing for defenders of Welles to cite as 
a criticism of Hull the failure to shake 
up the mass of sealing wax, gossip and 
snats that encumbered our foreign serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Hull’s success at Moscow is due 
to the fact.that his roots are.old enough 
to reach back before 1914 and draw 
nourishment from the principle that 
the purpose of diplomacy is to deal with 
the external, not the internal affairs of 
other nations. His patience with France, 
Spain and Italy and, now, his diplomacy 
at Moscow have saved rivers of blood 
and months of war. Mr. Hull has 
achieved a foreign policy upon which all 
American parties and factions can agree. 

wooo! 
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Today | saw them laying the groundwork for your 


THRILL-FLIGHT to 
GUATEMALA. 


‘To know what Paradise must 

be like,” writes an engineer, “plan 

a post-war visit to Guatemala. For this 

~ beautiful land is just a few hours by 

Pan-American Clipper from several 

U.S. ports... one of the many foreign 

places now within bounds of the aver- 
age American’s budget. 


“J could hardly believe Guate- 
2 mala City. Modern as Radio City, 
and yet as distinctive as the flavor of 
Canadian Club Whisky. 











“Riding out, each turn of the road “TI saw coffee, red-husked on trees—and ‘,..Then a plantation of cinchona trees, 

brings a thrill—and greatest of them, Atit- vast yellow seas of it drying in the sun— the newest and closest-to-all-America 
lin and Amatitlan . . . lakes so beautiful you with a genial, cloud-cloaked volcano:smoking source of urgently needed quinine . . . Guate- 
wonder later if they weren’t just a dream. sleepily just beyond. mala’s great gift to Democracy at war. 


“A gruelling day’s traveling, all this—but one with a 
happy ending. Yes, a Canadian Club whisky-and-soda, the 
treat prized everywhere civilized man has blazed a trail.” 
Once the war is over, it will be easy to visit Latin America. 
When that time comes, you will find Canadian Club again 
available there for toasting the “good neighbors” you’ll meet. 
Right now, the distillery is making war alcohol instead of 
whisky; so Canadian Club is scarce on occasion. Many fans 
are voluntarily “rationing themselves”—by making two bottles 
go the length of three. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


4 , Gf f?” 
Cunatin Club 


Distilled and bottled at Walkerville, Canada. Imported by 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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i are Milder and 
hey always SATISFY. 
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